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SPRAYS of CUTHBERT RASPBERRIES GROWN LAST SEASON in the MIDDLE WEST 


Fruit growers understand that among all of the various kinds of fruit grown there is always one variety that may be called 
the stand-by. It is good wherever you put it, for example, the Snyder blackberry, the Bubach strawberry, the Concord grape. 
And so among the red raspberries we have the Cuthbert, writes Prof.-J.-Troop, of Indiana, a variety of the greatest excellence, 
hardy and productive, and firm enough to hold up well in shipping. We can always depend upon the Cuthbert to produce a 
good crop of fruit, if it is given half a chance. 
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‘You Try This Engine 


30 DAYS FREE? 





you buyafarm powerit the Abenaque will do better work 

cucine that will et aoe for you on any other engine in 
engine your ne 

—the dest the deast ex- It is s0 simple and 30 convenient 

that you can’t — being delighted 


the east trouble, with it. 
Win cast eliend to bepete other In the first place it is adapted to 


This is true because the Aben- 

e know that our ‘sastee—the aque is s ae it is self- 
anes more cones 5S. © contained—all o: piece of ma- 
use—is adapted toa chinery that yon oan pick up and set 

raeivee lane trouble, down anywhere—on rough ground 

less fuel than owe Read other. or a hillside, and be all ready for 


ditional cost) and youcan move 
it about your piace with no 
more trouble than you 
have i'n a yo ange 
in it’s always ready 


Our special method of mizing 
the air and gas, enables us to be 
entirely independent of ‘he heat 
af the engine tor va zing 
eaoetiaa, so that ye can Te the 

as surely in the coldest 

Sonar, As you can in summer, 

We positively guarantee this— 
and it means a lot to you. 

Our patented system of cooling is 


Sor 





We rey A ge and we — to prove 
it to you—or let you prove eens? 
~~ oe 
re we ask the privilege | 
sending you any Abenaque 
select 


‘| Spare neces Gasoline Engines 


20 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Engines bought now can be used with Alcohol without change. 


No Money in Advance. 





It ary ay ot 4 — heavy Z-beams 

rae take up the vibration so that 
Soundation ig nec 
bolting down or trueing up. 

The gasoline tank | Sater-ale- 
culating tanks are art of the en- 
gine, so you have so connections to 
=m. 

You can track oa 
Le 





a provide 


: the idle strokes. 
admittedly the best in use today. e open"—nothing 
Instead of having tohaveanextra hidden. 2 ae are doing 
hogshead of water, holding 60 or 70 
gallons, the Abenaque has long, flat 
tanks—~a part of the engine—-which 
require only 4 or 5 pailfuls of water 
and which nevertheless give great- 
er cir 


culation, greatch.vadiation of ° 
heat, and more rapidtcoting, than 











How do you Shred 
Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water—Saw 

Wood—Shell Corn? 


O you do it in theold slow hand- 


It's so easy to start and 


pene way, or do _ do it up 
> hurry a gasoline 
e 


e easy Base the dew A way, the 
quick way, and the labor-saving way, 
to do these ~~ rd a others on 
the farm is gueclae engine 


power. 

It will cost but 5c an hour to 
run an I. C, gasoline ~ 
generating three horse power, The 


e is always ready when you 


engin 
want it—right when you want it— 


you don’t even need to light a fire 
jd start it: Just close the switch, 
the fuel valve and give the fy- 

a turn by hand—that's all. 


to run; it is so simple an 
operation that before you've 

ad one a month you will be using it 
for all sorts of things. 

A gasoline engine is almost in- 
dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
date farm, but be careful when you 
buy. Some gasoline engines are 
better than others, and it will pay 
you to do a little investigating. 


* # # 


Learn all about I. H. C. Engines. 
—About their simple ges ye oe 
bite their strength and dura- 
rm. FR little fuel they use and 


how they waste zone 


—How easy it is t is to o 
—How much power they 


I. H.C. poole engines are made 
in two-styles and several sizes:— 
Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 
Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is used for 
fueland there is no danger whatever. 
ee 

Go to our local agent for a talk 
about power for the farm, or if Bey 
is not convenient, write for catalog. 


te them. 
furnish. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


CINCORPORATED.) 








Am the Paint Man 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 
4 Guarantee Freight Charges. 


jue—z¢" It 
revolutionized the paint 
— this country 


oe Before my plan was 
FAs pevecies paint was ae 
' Louis two ways — either 
St. » Mo. eady-mixed or the in- 
gredients were bought and mixed by the painter. 
R elves, form- 
di t at ecan, The 
chemical action in “ready-mixed int, when 
standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil, The 
ott is the very life of all paints, 
Paint made by the painter cannot be proper- 





ly made on account of lack of the heavy mixing Pi 


machine, 
Ite read is wnlike any other paint in imowersd, 


conte, Sanat coat 
made to order after each order is 
with th aor ie mabe sioaton cach 
e very day it is on ac 
can by my factory inspector. 


I ship my thick pigment, which lis double 
strength, freshly ground, in separate cans; ahd 
an another can, I ship the pure, old process 
Linseed Oil the kind you used to buy years ago. 
Any child can stir them together. 

I sell my paint direct from my factory to 
user= you pay no dealer or middleman profits. 


My $100.00 Cash Guarantee 


I guarantee, under $1 Stee Cash Forfeit, 
that the paint lam of fering you dees 
not contain water, benzine, whiting, or 

es—and that my Oilo is pure, old- 
fashioned linseed oi! and contains ab- 
solutely no foreign substance whatever, 














f guarantee the freight on six gallons or over. 
y paint is so good that I make this wonder- 


é fully” fair test offer: 


When you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use fwe /wil gullons—that will cover 
600 square feet of wall—two coats. 

t. after you have used that much of my. 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it ia 


NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee Backed by $50,000 Bond. 


every detail, sou can return the remainder of 
prey h ag Ly the two gallons will not cost 


"pe other te t 
a or pala manufa wer ever made such 


It is because I manufacture .ne finest 
ous uo in the best way, that I can abe this 
offer. 
I go even furth I sell all of paint 
ag iced time, t Aesired. of bal 
S gives you an 

buildings when they need it, and vpn ie the 
paint at your convenience, 


For ae articulars 
of weliaee ad come lot colar, card pf 
colors, send a pteel a to _. L. Chase, St. 
Paint 


Mo, I willsend t book—the = 
plete book of its mat com oe 
ely free, 


_Oelhe 








“African Fruits for Uncle Sem 


More than passing comment was 
caused at New York some time ago 
by the visit to the city of H. E. V. 
Pickstone, chairman of the fruit 
xporters’ association of South Africa, 
Mr Pickstone came to this country 
for the purpose of securing agents in 


‘}many United States cities to handle 


fresh fruits shipped by the”association. 
He expects it to build up a substan- 
ial trade the coming year. The New 
Work deaters who will act as agents 
for the association are Steinhardt & 
Kelly. 

Recently they informed an edito- 
rial representative of this journal that 
the stason for South African fruit 
opens the fore part of January and 
continues until well into middle of 
June. Varieties of fruit grown there 
consist’ mainly of different types of 
peaches, of which the White Alexan- 
der predominates, -and several varie- 
ties of plums, among which ere Ke!l- 
sey, Japan and Wickson. 

“The South African plums are vast- 
ly superior to most of our western va- 
rieties, being larger and ‘ of better 
keeping quality,” said they. “As far 
as eating qualities are concerned, they 
are not quite up to the standard of 
the California plum. Still the differ- 
ence is slight, so much so as to be 
noticed by none but the expert. 
Peaches and plums are the only fruits 
to be shipped from South Africa at 
this time, but according to Mr Pick- 
stone it will not be long before we 
shall be able to get fresh apples from 
there, the movement beginning along 
in April. It is claimed that thousands © 
of acres in South Africa are now be- 
ing planted to Jonathans, Newtown 
Pippins, etc. 

“The duty on the fruit entering 
the United States will not exceed 50 
cents per 100 pounds, which is by no 
means prohibitive. The freight from 
South Africa by steamer to this coun- 
try will not run in excess of 35 cents 
per box. This is lower than the rate 
from California to the New York 
market, which is about 45 cents per 
box. There is no prospect at present 
of South American products compet- 
ing with California fruits, but in a few 
years if the Dark Continent continues 
to have large crops, it may be a seri- 
ous menace to the California dried 
frujt industry. It takes but 24 days 
for fruit to travel from South Africa 
to New York. 


Up-to-Date Farm Implements are 
the money-makers and savers on 
every successful farm. Too often 
farmers lose sight of the fact that 
the highest skill and workmanship 
are developed in a complete manu- 
facturing plant, where every little 
detail has the same careful consider- 
ation in mechanical construction as 
the big ones. There is too much 
false economy practiced on many 
American farms. The advice of P. P. 
Mast & Co of Springfield, O, the well- 
known implement manufacturers, is 
this: “Buy farm implements made 
by well known, reliable manufactur- 
ers and avoid mistakes. It will save 
dollars in the long run; besides, you 
have a satisfactory guarantee of a 
well-established firm behind you and 
back of the implements.” Should you 
need a drill, cultivator or other farm 
implement this spring, you will get a 
aquare deal from Mast. A firm with 
over a hundred years’ experience back 
of it needs no better guarantee of sta- 
bility, quality or perfection in the 
mechanical make-up of its imple- 
ments. “Buckeye Farm Tools” are 
standards everywhere. Illustrated 
catalog sent free upon request if this 
paper is mentioned. 


The Tail Wags the Dog wherever 
the barns and buildings are more up 
to date than the dwelling.-—[Buck 





: McCrowley. 
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FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 
** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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find these side walls always 
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NEW LIGHT ON STABLE VENTILATION 





An Important Subject. Discussed by a Practical 
Dairyman---Concrete Stables and Their De- 
fects Cited---How to Overcome the Difficulties 
---Suggestions for Practical Use 
[We present herewith a timely subject 

from a new viewpoint, by H. E. Cook, the 

practical dairy expert of Lewis county, N Y. 

Mr Cook is making a special study for Amer- 

ican Agriculturist of all types of construction 

in farm buildings. His articles will appear 
exclusively in these columns. No farmer 
can afford to miss them.—Hditor.] 

Among those familiar with concrete stable 
construction and use, there has-been for 
some time a doubt as to the safety of cement 
as a material which should entirely sur- 
round animal life, because of its great heat- 
conducting properties. By common consent, 
we have agreed that a cellar surrounded by 
stone or cement walls was an unfit habita- 
tion for animal life. Many farmers ob- 
ject- to the use of concrete for floor con- 
struction, for this same reason. Where 
drainage has been good and bedding used, 
no danger has arisen, and animals have stood 
for their whole life upon a cement floor 
without loss in any way. 

The floor today can be insulated with tar 
paper and coal tar paint laid between two 
coats or thicknesses of concrete and com- 
pletely cut off moisture from below and 
quite nearly all loss of heat from above. But 
even without the tar insulation the floor is 
an entirely different proposition. Under a 
floor we have a semi-non-conducting mate- 
rial. The earth, with more or less air con- 
tained therein, if dry, while not a non-con- 
conductor, may be said to be 
a slow conductor, as some 
buildings which are not fire- 
proof are said to be slow- 
burning. 

When we consider side wall 
and roof construction, we 
have, surrounding. the build- 
ing, the very smartest com 
ductor, moving air, and so we 


cold, and hence ready to con- 
dense the moisture evaporized 
in the stable air from the ani- 
mals. If the stable contains 
few animals and large breath- 
ing space per unit of live 
weight, then the room is cold 
and condensation is expected; 
if the stable is filled to its 
utmost and has working floor 
space; or from 500 to 700-cubic 
feet air space per cow, then we 
may expect condensation, be- 
cause of such an excess mois- 
ture, nearly to full saturation. - 
And so with this splendid con- 
ductor; unless this factor is cut 
off by insulation, we must ex- 
pect trouble with cement in- 
side wall construction. 
A gentlemen said to me, re- 


if allowed to browse. 
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cently, that the King system of ventilation 
was an improvement upon no system, but it 
was a long way from complete. His judg- 
ment was. based upon an experience in a ce- 
ment stable and also where the system it- 
self had only half a chance. The King sys- 
tem is nearly or quite complete if the con- 
struction is correct. When I first installed 
the system, the necessity of perfect insula- 
tion had not been impressed upon me and 
while we made no serious error, we did 
later have to complete the side’ wall insu- 
lation, particularly on the west and south 
sides, by filling the air space with straw and 
putting up double or storm windows and 
double doors. 

This experience has led me, both from the 
platform and with the pen, to make sure of 
an. understanding that the necessity of in- 
sulation was first understood. Not only will 
we have wet side walls which are not neat 
and tidy, but we have what is far wotse, a 
damp room, a constant menace to health. 
I say, without fear of debate, that insula- 
tion and ventilation, as we now understand 
it, with wood construction is complete. 


I am led to write this article from learn- 
ing that a preeminent concrete architect and 
builder, recognizing the problems here men- 
tioned, is now advising and introducing 
steam heat as a safeguard against condensa- 
tion. This schemesis-to be regretted, be- 
cause it admits defeat through cheap and 
natural agencies which are within the reach 
of keepers of live stock. Prices for animal 
products will not permit the use of artificial 
heat, and I do not believe it is necessary with 
concrete construction. : 

We do not want to advise against cement 





MARCHING TO THE PASTURE 


One of the strongest points in favor of raising geese is the fact that 
they will care for themselves for about eight months of the year and 
upon land too poorly drained to be profitable for other farm purposes. 
During the other four months the birds will pick up more or less food 


ia a oer spied OR eRe es ee 


If snow prevents this they can be kept on bulky 
and cheap foods. Another thing in favor of geese is that the birds are 
very gC will return to their quarters every night. ~ 
w a wet meadow can perhaps adopt no better way of paying taxes than t 

by making it a goose pasture. The flock shown above is the Toulouse, which’ was so saturated with 
one of the most pepular breeds. 
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as a building material, but rather to over- 
come its faults. I am of the opinion that tar 
and tar paper would remedy the evil if ap- 
plied between two coats of cement in the 
side wall and roof. It would, however, add 
greatly to the expense. I am sure, however, 
that. a solid side wall furrowed 6 inches, 
stuffed with shavings and plastered inside 
with cement and sand upon metal lath would 
positively prevent condensation. 

The question would arise whether the 
%-inch plaster would have body sufficient of 
itself to serve as a conductor and show con- 
densation. My experience with plaster for 
three years, with a stuffed wood construction, 
has been entirely satisfactory, the surface 
remaining dry at all times alike with.a board 
ceiling. The only objection this plan would 
present to the man able to pay the price for 
concrete construction is the evidence of 
cheapness, but make no mistake, men, es- 
pecially those of you who are aiming to pro- 
duce certified milk. Boards of health will 
eventually demand a dry stable atmosphere 
with as much force as they do now the low 
bacterial count. 


NEW METHOD WITH CLOTH CURTAIN 


Will-the cloth or muslin window displace 
the so-called King system of ventilation for 
dairy barns? All there is attached to the 
King system is by way of insulation and lo- 
cation of flues. There comes a queer feeling 
in the thought, will it all give way to a 
cheap and simple method? 

I spent a week the past winter 
with Prof G. M. Gowell of Maine. 
This whole scheme was then gone over. 
Prof Gowell, from his experience with 
the cloth-front poultry house, 
could easily draw conclusions 
which would warrant his con- 
fidences. At that time, how- 
ever, I was not quite sure of 
the professor's position. 

Early in the winter, I put in 
eight windows, nailing the 
cloth on the outside with strips 
of wood, to prevent air cur- 
rents forming around and un- 
der the cloth. The results were 
surely remarkable. This sta- 
ble was equipped with the 
King system, which was partly 
cut off after cloth was on. 

I also had two apartments 
built tight for other purposes 
than keeping stock, which 
were converted this winter 
into pens for young stock. Of 
course, they began to get 
damp at once. The cloth win- 
dow did the business, and we 
had dry, as well as pure, air. 

A neighbor who is very ob- 
serving, made a similar trial 
in a stable having no system 
of ventilation. He had sim- 


The farmer ilar results. Still another barn 
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UNIQUE AND. SUCCESSFUL METHODS WITH CORN GROWERS 


IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


I remember having redd in the old reli- 
able some time ago, something about the 
methods of corn culture of a Mr Riddle who, 


“J think, lived somewhere in Delaware or a 


near-by state. Can you give me his address, 
as I want his methods?—-[Eugene Dowling, 
Sussex County, N_ J. 

The article referred to was printed ex- 
clusively in American Agriculturist. The per- 
son referred to is W. H. Riddle of Baltimore 
county, Md, who has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful with his method of cultivating corn. 
In his own words his method is as follows: 

“I know of some farmers who still be- 
lieve that corn should be plowed. There is 
a big difference between plowing and Culti- 
vating. The old-time farmers who use the 
plow, cut off the roots of the corn, throwing 
the dirt away from them, and the_crop is 
crippled for life. This is what I call plant 
murder. There are a great many farmers 
who set their cultivators too deeply and thus 
do more injury than good. 

“Tt have found corn 3 inches above the 
ground with the kernel still on it, with a root 
14 inches long. I have taken out corn 25 days 
after planting that was 14 inches high, with 
roots 30 inches long. No implement other 
than the improved quadruple cultivator or 
weeder was used on this ground from the 
time the corn was put in until it was laid by. 
I have been handling all my corn with a cul- 
tivator of this sort for the past four years. 
It not only destroys weeds, but keeps the 
ground in most excellent condition. It does 
not ridge it and is set so it cannot injure 
the roots. 

“I werked two fields of corn with my new- 
style cultivator and got better results on the 
‘same character of land than my neighbors 
who followed the. old methods. After thor- 
oughly harrowing the ground 3 or 4 inches 
deep, I planted my corn May 12 and 13. 
Three days after planting and before the 
corn was up, I went over it with a cultiva- 
tor, setting the teeth about 3 inches deep. 
This keeps the ground in splendid condition, 
besides killing millions of weeds just start- 
ing. This, in my opinion, is the best way 
to destroy them. When the corn was well 
up, I removed two teeth from the cultiva- 
tor over each row and went over it thor- 
oughly. It was cultivated eight times to 
June 19, or five weeks and two days from 
the time of planting. I can cultivate 20 
acres a day with this implement, with a 
great deal more ease and much better re- 
sults than with the old method. 

“My corn was grown on an old sod field 
and no fertilizer was applied. It was cleaner 
than my neighbors’ corn, where the old 
methods were followed. As the cultivator 
teeth were no larger than a lead pencil at 
the ends, they did not turn up the earth, but 
simply stirred the dirt 1 or 2 inches deep. 
The teeth can be set deeper if desired. As 
the soil is not turned over, no weed seeds 
are brought up. I have less trouble with 
weeds than when I followed jhe old method 
of turning the dirt upside down. By keeping 
a blanket of fine dirt 1 or 2 inches deep on 
my fields, I am surer of a good yield. I used 
to allow the ground to become hard and 
crusty, and lost the moisture which the plants 
should have had.” 


-Runt.Grunters are the least paying pork- 
ers of the litter, yet all the members can 
be made equally unprofitable by poor care 
of both mother and hér pigs. It's easy, but 
it doesn’t pay. Quit it. 


. 





IN THE LATITUDE OF NEW YORK 


C. E. CONNELL, NEW YORK 


Select the field you wish to plant to corn 
at least one year in advance. If it is a 
meadow, allow the seeond crop, or aftermath, 
to stand till well into the fall, then put the 
mowing machine in-and cut the grass or 
clover, leaving it upon the ground to make 
a protection for the roots through the win- 
ter. In_the spring, let the land lay until near 
planting time, so as to get as much growth as 
possible of the grass before plowing. 

About a week before planting time, put 
in teams enough te turn the sod over 
quickly, and prepare for planting just as 
rapidly as possible. Get your seed in the 
ground at once. Many a crop of corn has 
been spoiled by being too slow or careless 
at this point. If you can get the seed in the 
ground two or three days after the plowing 
is done you have gone a long way toward 
insuring a good crop. 

Perhaps you are going to use the pasture 
or a piece of stubble forthe corn crop. If 
so, all the better, for that is a much easier 
proposition than the meadow. If-it be stub- 
ble ground, as soon as the grain crop-has been 
removed, sow two bushels of wheat to the 
acre and harrow it in; leave it till you are 
ready to fit the ground for planting, then 
turn the wheat under and’ plant as quickly 
as possible thereafter. If pasture ground is 
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to be used, all that is necessary is to keep the 
stock off the pasture in the fall so as to leave 
@ good growth for the winter; then in May, 
plow and plant quickly. It will matter but 
little what the soil may be; if you follow my 
directions you will EB crop of corn that 
will make you rejoice. 

In plowing, do not cut a deep furrow; 5 
inches is sufficient, but 6 inches is allowable. 
Plow every inch of the ground and set the 
plow so as to turn the furrow as nearly flat 
as possible. As soon as the plowing is done, 
fit the ground, and fit it. well, tut put in 
teams enough to do tt quickly, and plant it 
just as quickly. When the planting is done, 
start the cultivators at once. Give the weeds 
no snow if you want the best results. The 
cultivators can easily. follow the rows before 
the marker lines beeome dull, and after go- 
ing through the rows once the cultivator 
marks can be followed the second time, fol- 
lowing the rows only one way until the corn 
shows above the ground, 

Two or three things are accomplished by 
this rapid- method of cultivation. Moving 
the soil keeps the ground ‘moist, forcing the 
seed to germinate quickly, and destroys the 
weeds, thus putting the corn so far in ad- 
vance of them thet they cannot cause it 
serious trouble later on. The method of 
rapid cultivation has been tried on a stiff 
clay soil, on sandy loam, gravelly loam, oak 
land, pine land,-upland and lowland, and in 
30 years I have never failed of a crop. Usu- 
ally, I keep a horse and cultivator for each 

four acres going continu- 





ously for about ten days or 





By Wil P. Snyder 





The TILLER OF THE SOIL 


two weeks; and if the 
weather is very dry, we keep 
them at it until it is wet. 
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“Why dead to rapture and despair? 


Into my face. 


And in my courts.doth Nature ever sing. 





“What blame be mine, if my Creator close 
To mold me rough-cast from the reck and clod, 
And place my feet in ways my like had trod, 
And bent me downward to this stooping pose? pa 


“What blame be mine, if His omniscient mind 
Did deem it best that such as I should bear 
Upon their backs a world’s dead weight of care, 

Lest want and suffering come upon mankind? 


“What blame be mine, if I but do His will 
And fit the place He has hewn out for me? 
For such as I there ever needs must be; 

No weakling e’er this rugged place could fill. 


He knows 
The joys I feel, and sorrows buried deep 
He helps me hide, so that they cannot creep 
The world needs not my woes. 


“And why complain? He makes of me a king! 
The fields are mine, and ‘neath my scepter hoe 
They yield to me their wealth, the well-filled row, 


“Had I been taught the trade of words, I might 
To you a wealth of hidden things reveal, 
All that in vagueness I but see and feel 

In rock and rose and whispering winds at night. 


“s\nd when my day is done, my wealth and gain 
Well might you grudge, my calm and peaceful rest, 
A mind free from remorse, and what is best, 

My nearness to my God. Wherefore complain? 


“And when at last Old Time has run his race 
I’ll stand in need of none to speak for me, 
For He, who wrought and ruled my destiny, 
Will straight this stoop, and let me see His face.” 


This forcing the crop 
in infancy insures two things 
of vital importance. The 
work can be done before the 
haying and harvesting comes 
at the period usually 
called the rest time, be- 
tween planting and harvest- 
ing, but the strongest fea- 
ture of the method is that 
it puts your crop so. far 
ahead of what it otherwise 
would be that you are in no 
danger of being cut off by 
frost in the fall. 

One other advantage of 
the method is, you do all 
the work with the cultiva- 
tor instead, of using the hee, 
thus reducing the  ex- 
pense of production. Start- 
ing -early with the cultiva- 
tors, the corn keeps ahead 
of the weeds, so that when 
the corn is 6 or 8 inches 
high, the shoes or blades 
can be turned outward and 
set so as to hoe the 
corn by throwing the dirt 
slightly against the hill, 
each time forcing the: dirt 
mearer until it has been 
thrown among the slender 
stalks, covering ‘up. any 
small weeds that may have 
sprung up. By the time the 
corn is a foot or so high the 
roots will get hold of the 
green crop turned under, 
and from this time on till 
the. harvest, there will be 
but little required in the 
way of caring for the crop. 

One fall I took a run-down 
meadow of ten acres of 
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GETTING MOST OUT OF THE SOIL. 


heavy clay soil’ on my farm, and cut 
what grass there was*the last of Novem- 


ber, leaving it on the ground. In the 
spring, the grass on this meadow started 
quickly. . May 8, four teams were set to 


plowing it, and on May 13 the field was 
planted to a yellow variety of eight-rowed 
corn. The weather was dry and the cultiva- 
tors were started at once, three, and some- 
times four horses being kept at the work. 
On account of the dry weather, other farm- 
ers who planted about the same time were 
obliged to plant the second time, as their 
seed would not sprout. By May 20 the corn 
was up so the rows could be seen nicely. 

Now, there was this difference between our 
field and my neighbors’. They, as a rule, 
plowed about 10 inches deep for corn, while 
I cut but 5 inches deep. In my case, the corn 
was in the ground not more than five days 
after the ground was plowed, but theirs was, 
in some cases, plowed three weeks before the 
corn was planted, thus giving the weeds so 
much ‘start that many of them had to plow 
the second time before they could plant. 
Then again, mv cultivators were kept going 
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MODERN WAY OF APPLYING FARM MANURE 


OLD METHODS REVIEWED IN NEW LIGHT —EFFECT 
OF DRYING MANURE—WASTEFUL PRACTICES TO 
BE ABANDONED—IMPORTANCE AND VALUE OF 
LIQUID MANURE—HOW FERTILITY IS INCREASED 
AND MAINTAINED BY THE USE OF A MANURE 
SPREADER—WHAT CROPS TO MANURE, HOW AND 

. WHEN TO PUT IT ON—REMARKABLE RESULTS 
OBTAINED IY OHIO. 

[This is the second of a series of articles 
on the value of farm manures by Charles BP. 
Thorne, director of Ohio experiment sta- 
tion. His life-long study of this important 
subject has made him the foremost author- 
ity in the world. His articies teem with 
practical experiences, and no farmer can 
afford to miss them. The first one was 
printed in these columns March 30, 1907. 
There is still another to follow. New sub- 
scribers can have the issue containing the 
first article free upon request. Tell your 
friends about them.—Editor.] 

A generation ago it was the usual prac- 
tice, in handling manure, to haul it from 
the barnyard to the field when convenient. 
pile it there in small heaps, and leave it in 
these heaps until the time came to plow the 
land. when the manure was scattered just 








SEEDLING NO 3, A 








FINE TYPE OF STRAWBERRY GROWN IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Some excellent records with strawberries have been established by A. B. Howard & 
Son of Hampshire county, Mass. One of them, seedling No 3, is here pictured. While 
it is not quite as productive as some of his other seedlings, it goes ahead of the standard 


sorts which are fruiting on his farm. The quality of seedling No 3 is excellent. 


Mr 


Howard does not contemplate putting the plant on the market. 


until the corn had a good, robust ‘start, 
which put our crop at least one month ahead 
of theirs, to all appearances. By the last of 
August my corn was cut and shocked. When 
cured. sufficiently, we husked and measured 
1672 bushels ears of sound corn. Most of my 
neighbors had only a poor yield of inferior, 
soft corn for their labor, and no good fod- 
der, as the frost came before their corn was 
fit to cut. Since 1884, when I first tried this 
method, I have always had a full crib, and 
corn to sell. Never in all thesé years.has it 
failed. I think the secret lies wholly in the 
green manure, the shallow plowing, the rapid 
work of plowing and planting and the con- 
tinuous cultivaticn until the corn gets a 
good start. 


Hens That Made Money—Last year I ran 


570 hens on a ten-acre place. My total poul- 


try receipts were $2470, and of this amount. 


$1204 represented clear profit. I sold all my 
eggs under contract. Can many beat this 
record?—[F. W. Wilson, Sonoma County, 
Cal, 


-of moisture; 


ahead of the plow and turned under as 
quickly as possible, the idea being that the 
drying of the manure would cause the larger 
part of its virtue to be lost. 

Few farmers of that day knew that the 
pungent, but invisible gas escaping from the 
manure heap was, in fact, its most valuable 
constituent. The majority did not know 
that this gas was constantly being formed, so 
long as the manure lay in moist heaps, and 
was as constantly passing from the heaps 
into the air; they did not kfiow that the dry- 
ing of the manure took away from it only 
water, leaving all the actual plant food be- 
hind, and that, in fact, the complete re- 
moval of the water would leave the manure 
in better condition for. preservation than be- 
fore. 

We now know that the decomposition of 
manure can only take place in the presence 
that if we can withdraw all 
moisture the residue will preserve its fer- 
tilizing qualities indefinitely, and that when 
the moisture is evaporated from the manure 
heaps it carries with it none of these ferti- 
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lizing qualities, but goes into the atmosphere 
simply as watery vapor, 

Everybody knows that when brine is evap- 
orated all the salt is left behind, and this is 
equally true of the manure water, There 
are two and only two ways in which manure 
loses its value. These are leaching by rain 
and the heating which accompanies chemical 
action. When the manure is heaped in the 
field both these agencies begin their ac- 
tion. The rain falls upon the heap and 
washes its more soluble, and, therefore, more 
valuable constituents into the ground imme- 
diately under and around the heap, and 
chemical, or more properly, bacterial action 
begins in the heap, liberating its nitrogen 
and converting its phosphorus and potassium 
into more 'soluble forms to be washed down 
by the next shower. 

Of all the ways in which manure is ever 
handled, therefore, this old way of pulling 
it in small heaps in the fleld is the most 
wasteful. It is worse than leaving it un- 
der the barn eaves and letting it leach out 
there, because of the waste of labor in- 
volved in hauling it to the field, and because 
the excess of fertilizing material washed into 
the soil under the manure heaps is an actual 
injury to the soil, if the heaps be permitted 
to lie for any time. The overgrowth of 
lodged and half-filled grain over such spots 
ought to be sufficient to convince any man of 
the mistake of such a method, and yet there 
are thousands of farmers who still fol- 
low it. 

VALUE OF LIQUID MANURE 

If we would but stop and reflect that fully 
half the potential fertilizing value of the 
manure, as it is voided by the animal, is 
found in the salts dissolved in the liquid por- 
tion; that the full effect of neither the solid 
nor the liquid portion can be realized except 
when used in connection with each other; 
that when the liquid is permitted to flow 
away in the stable or yard or where it is 
displaced by rain and separated from the solid 
portion, whether in yard or field, it carries 
with it these fertilizing salts; but that when 
it is merely evaporated they are left behind 
and still combined with those of the solid 
portion, it would be easy to realize that the 
one and only right way to handle manure 
is to collect the liquid by abundant absorb- 
ents, get it to the field where its effect is 
wanted as promptly as possible, spread it 
there at once and as perfectly as possible; 
and then let sunshine and rain do their 
work. Sunshine .will evaporate the water, 
but that only, and the rain which follows 
will re-dissolve the salts and wash them into 
the entire,surface of the soil where they are 
needed, and not simply into little spots here 
and there. . 

VALUE OF THE MANURE SPREADER 

When we come to understand the nature 
and value of manure, the need of thorough 
distribution becomes apparent. When it is 
spread with the fork there will inevitably 
be lumps in one place and bare spots in an- 
other, thus losing part of the possible effect 
in one place by excess and in another by de- 
ficiency. It is true that the distribution of 
manure that has been spread with the fork 
may be very much improved by following 
with the smoothing harrow, but even with 
this extra labor the work cannot be so well 
done as with the manure spreader. 

Another great advantage in the manure 
spreader is that it is always ready for its 
special purpose, and therefore the manure 
is much more likely to be drawn promptly 
to the field than if a wagon, used chiefly for 
other purposes, must be got ready for this 
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OUR” SPECIAL ‘CROP*~ REPORTS 


Modern Way of Applying Farm Manure 


job every time a lot of manure is to 
be moved. 

Not only is manure distributed 
more wniformly by the spreader than 
by hand, but ‘the work is done more 
cheaply. With the steadily increasing 
cost of labor it becomes constantly 
more important to devise means for 
substituting the labor of horses for 
that of men, and with the spréader a 
team will unload a ton of manure in 
a small fraction of ‘time that would 
be required to do it by hand. 

Considering the convenience, the 
perfection and the economy of _ its 
work, I believe that the” manure 
spreader should be ranked next to the 
automatic harvester in importance as 
a farm implement. 

Many farmers fear that if they 
spread manure on frozen ground, es- 
pecially on hillsides, it will be in 
@anger of being washed away by the 
spring freshets; but clay is a power- 
ful absorbent, and the rain 
would carry away the fertilizing salts 
of the manure would very soon thaw 
the surface of the soil so that it 
would extract these salts from the 
water passing over it. 

Admitting that there may be oc- 
oasional small losses from this source, 
auch losses are unquestionably in- 
significant, as compared with those 
which occur in the average barnyard, 
or in the small manure heaps in the 
field. 

WHAT CROPS TO MANURE 


Thirty years ago the writer was in 


| charge of a large farm on which a 


eonsiderable quantity of manure was 
produced. This manure was collected 
throughout the winter in a baein 
shaped yard, where it was permitted 
August, when it was 
drawn out and spread at once as a 
top-dressing upon land that had been 
plowed for wheat... This method rep- 
resented the practice of the best 
farmers of that period=-a practice 
whieh is by no means obsolete: today. 

There were several apparently very 
good reasons for the practice, In the 
first place, August was a convenient 
season for manure hauling, harvest 
heing over, and as observing farmers 
had learned the value of a short 
summer fallow the stubbles had been 
plowed for the next wheat crop, so 
that le~was a time of comparative 
leisure. In addition to this was the 
fact, that the manure had had several 
months in which to rot, so there was 
considerably less of it te handle than 
there would have been ‘earlier in the 
season, 

This practice was an advance upon 
that which had prevailed at an ear- 
liér date, when the manure was piled 
in heaps in the field and spread. in 
advance of the plow, for the latter 
method permitted earlier plowing, 
thus gaining the benefit of the short 
fallow, and it also left the manure 
where it was of some advantage as a 
plants threugh 


young grass following the wheat. 
REMARKABLE PRACTICAL RESULTS 


In-one of the experiments of the 
Ohio experiment station one plot re- 
eeives manure applied as a_ top- 
dressing to corn and wheat in a five- 
year rotatfon of corn, oats, wheat, 
clover and timothy, the manure being 
used at the rate of eight tons per 
acre in each ease and being open 
yard manure, treated as in the prac- 
tice above described, thus following 
closely a method which has been and 
still is a very common one. This ex- 
periment has been in progress for 13 
years, and the result has been an 
average increase per acre for the first 
ten years of 7 2-3 bushels wheat and 
a little more thah 15 bushels corn per 
acre. 

On the same farm and on ground 
of the same charactér, another ex- 
periment has heen in progress for ten 
years, in which manure has been ap- 


that 


plied at the same rate per acre to 
corn in a three-year rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover. In this test one 
plot has received manure which has 
been in an open barnyard during the 
winter, while an adjoining plot has 
been treated with manure taken di- 
rectly from the stable to the fieid 
without exposure to the weather. 

The result has been a ten-year 
average increase for the open yard 
manure of 16 bushels per acre, less 
than a bushel more than that from 
the same quantity of.similar manure 
in the lenger rotation—while the 
fresh manure has given an average 
increase of 22 bushels per acre, or 
practically 50% more than the yard 
manure. As we have thrown consid- 
erable more than a ton of manure 
inte the barnyard for every ton 
hauled out, it will be seen that the 
actual difference has been mere than 
50%. 

These experiments do not furnish 
any direct comparison of the effect 
of open yard and fresh manure in 
wheat; but in the short rotation the 
wheat, which eats at second ‘table 
after corn, has made an average in- 
erease of 8 1-5 bushels per acre from 
the yard manure-—-or a little more 
than that produced by the direct ap- 
plication ef the same kind of ma- 
nure to the wheat, while that follow- 
ing the fresh manure has given an 
increase of 9% bushels per acre. 

In other words, a dressing of ma- 
nure, which has first been applied to 
cern and has there produced a large 
increase of crop, has produced a fur- 
ther increase In the wheat crop fol- 
lowing the corn, greater than that 
given ‘by the same quantity of ma- 
nure applied direct to the wheat later 
on in the season. 

Tt seems evident, therefore, that the 
proper way to handle the winter ac- 
cumulation of manure is to get it as 
promptly as possible upon spring 
crops, Many farmers have learned 
this lesson, and the practice is stead- 
ilyincteasing, although there are still 
far too many whe follow the old 
wasteful method, 


A Suggested Smaller Onion Acreage 


While somewhat early to forecast 
with any degree of thoroughness the 
acreage to be devoted to the 1907 on- 
ion crop, it is“Apparent at this stage 
that farmers are disposed to seed cau- 
tiously. American Agriculturistis. in 
receipt of correspondents’ returns 
from chief commercial onion produc- 
ing districts of the east, middle and 
central west. These tend to show that 
the crop is not in particularly high 
favor. this- spring. The majority of 
reports tell of a likely shrinkage in 
acreage compared with a year ago. 

However, there are some notable 
exceptions where growers are plan- 
ning to enlarge operations mainly in 
New York and Ohio. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that the onion 
crop is almost a permanent specialty 
in certain sections. Hence, a gener- 
ous acreage is more than probable, 
although surprise should not be oc- 
easioned if the total falls short of 
1906. The leading onion states are 
Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana and Wis- 
consin. 

Several causes seem to operate 
against an increase in the enion acre- 
age this season. Chief among these 
may be mentioned the rather poor or 
indifferent returns that many grow- 
ers secured for the 1906 crop. An- 
ether has been the comparatively 
high price of seed, and the_ third; 
which applies to some other crops as 
well as onions, is the marked scarcity 
and high cost of labor throughout 
many parts of the country, both east 
and west. 3 

The old crop of onions in- the com- 
mercial belt is now practically all out 
of producers’ hands. Qnly isolated 
reports tell ef farmers holding ap- 





preclable quantities of old onions, and 
the aggregate compared with a total 
yield is almost infinitesimal. It is a 
good thing that the crop is so large- 
ly out of the way, for new onions 
are becoming, a dominant factor at 
the leading markets. The Texas crop 
is being shipped freely, supplies going 
as far.east as Boston, and in abun<« 
dance at the big western markets. 
Bermuda is sending onions to the 
United States, the Egyptian ‘move- 
ment is In progress and Spanish stock 
is in evidence. The iast named coun- 
tries send large quantities to the 
United States each spring despite 
the duty of 40 cents per bushel. 


Unrest Over. Oklahoma Wheat 


EDITORIAL CORBESPONDENCE 


Newton, Kan, April 9, 1907. 

Following its éustom of furnishing 
its readers with the best possible in- 
formation relating to the current crop 
situation, American Agriculturist has 
amining wheat conditions in the 
southwest. Three weeks since this 
ground was similarly covered, ani 
the conelusion reached that aside 
from insect damage in Texas and 
southern Oklahoma, the prospect for 
wheat was all that could be desired. 
During the past ten days the leading 
counties of Oklahoma and Kansas 
have again been visited and the gen- 
eral situation is found decidedly less 
favorable. 

In Oklahoma, the aphis or “green 
bug” has spread rapidly northward 
until it has invaded with serious re- 
sults the districts of heavy produc- 
tion. So long .as-its. injury was 
eonfined to the southern counties it 
was of small importance, but during 
the past three weeks it has appeared 
in serious shape in Canadian, Garfield, 
Grant and to a less extent in 
Kay counties, the principal producing 
districts. Fields attacked show large 
dead spots, and from these centers of 
infection it is spreading until the 
whole field is involved. 

The injury in Oklahoma is scarctly 
appreciated from the car window, 
though the yellowish tinge of color 
shows injury, but a drive through the 
fields reveals the full damage. The 
extent of injury is only seen when 
the plant, robbed of its juices, withers 
and collapses in a day. South of the 
Arkansas river heavy damage has al- 
ready been done. North of that 
stream the pest is present in alarming 
numbers; but there has not yet been 
sufficient time to Show the damage 
suffered. ' 

PUZZLING SITUATION IN KANSAS 

A trip covering southern central 
and western Kansas, shows a wheat 
situation that. “is difficult to judge. 
In the extreme southern counties the 
aphis has appeared in a few places 
in dangerous numbers, but usually as 
merely first colonies. Further north, 
in Harvey, Reno and west to Barton 
counties, ‘its appearance is scattering- 
ly noted. Up.te date no appreciable 
injury has been experienced, but as 
the plant is now only developed to 
about the stage it held in Oklahoma; 
when aphis appeared, this wide pres- 
ence at least warrants apprehension. 
The cehinch-bug, with fully matured 
and active specimens, has also been 
found around Wellington; Harper and 
Great Bend. This is an early appear- 
ance and may become important, 
though no.injury has yet followed. 

The outcome in Kansas now seems 
wholly a question of weather. All 
over the state the crop has a mag- 
nificent stand and is ahead of a nor- 
mal season in development. On the 
ether hand, west of @e north and south 
line roughly drawn through Emporia 
there was practically no rainfall for 
five weeks and heat and high winds 
have crusted the sell and robbed it 
ef the winter moisture. The effect 
en the plant is becoming rapidly ap- 
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for r Tiiedien and Books 
About this 
FINE WISCONSIN LAND 


We want to send you full information, including free 
books, about the fine lands still open for 
settlement in the best part of Wisconsin. 


Pees. eget every reader of the | 
merican Agriculturist to send us 

his name“and address sowecansend ° BAYFIELD 
him or her full information about the | COUNTY 
great opening just presented in Ba 
fieldand SawyerCounties, Wisconsin 


It is hard for people to believe that 
excellent farm land is still to be had 
in such a generally thickly settled 
state as Wisconsin. But the facts are 
that in the best part of Wisconsin sev- 
eral thousands of acres are now open 
for settlement because several im- 
mense lumber companies have fin- 
ished with them. And it opens an 
opportunity to get fertile land near 
railroads on terms so easy that any man who will reach out 
his hand can grasp as good a.thing as any pioneer ever got 
in early days. Just as good an opportunity in the many 
growing towns in these two counties for business, working 
and professional men. These are actual photographs taken in 
this section. 
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Think of it; a farm ten hours from Chicago, Fishing and hunting are popuar oecause fish 
railroads handy, best western markets nearby, and and game are plentiful. Many men and boys 
the land and climate all you can wish for. make big money trapping on the many streams 







Thousands of acres of hardwood cut-over land and lakes in winter and then send the pelts 
are now open for the general public on terms to Minneapolis and St. Paul, the great fur cen- 
that enable anyone to own a farm. ters. . 

This proposition is open to everyone. It is wide Wolves and similar animals have been extermi- 
open to the world. Open to the son who wants nated long ago. 


















a fresh opportunity—to the renter who with his Roads are promptly opened as the country de- 
——- can = a ~ —- velons. and lack of roads has never been noticed. 
the hi man whose training makes him just the 

one to grasp this choice opportunity; to the To THE READER 

farmer with a surplus who wants more land; to “There are so many things to be said in favor 
the city seeker after heal as well as wealth; of this country that we cannot hope to cover 
to the man with a nest-egg for investment: to them all in this announcement, but we have 
the newly-married couple just striking out; books that take up each locality, that take up 
to the woman who has a few dollars saved up: the various sections of the two counties, that 
yes, open to everyone. show the peculiar resources of each neighbor- 
These are facts: hood, and that everybody—no matter whether a 






The land is cut-over hardwood land. l'o- farm owner or a home seeker—should have. We 
tatoes growing in record-breaking crops, beets, car- invite you to write to us. We want you to tell 






















rots, turnips, cabbage, parsnips, rutabagas, all us exactly what you desire. You may want a 
the root products and practically all the best large farm suitable for stock raising, or a small, 
vegetables in luxuriafit quantities. Clover thrives ehoice tract for garden truck, or a spot espe- 
on the soil and in the climate and produces cially suitable for poultry raising, and no mat- 
remarkably. ter what your requirements may be we know 
Alfalfa grows three a year. Rye, wheat, how *we can suit you in this Wisconsin Eden. 
oats, in fact, all the held grains are away We. will ve closest aticution tv your tet- 
above wie average; even the corn is a good ters. We will go into detail, and tell you all 
o-. 4 ‘: * you want to know. 
ay an all forage grasses are -rich and 
abundant. The growth of fruit is surprising and AS TO PRICE 






a great variety thrives, such as apples and the The cash value of these lands .runs all the 
berries, of which -many varieties are especially way from $5 to $15 an acre now, but the land is 
adapted to this tocalit;. sure tO rise in value rapidly, as the various lo- 
Rainfall sverages over 30 inches a year. There | Calities are settled. This. of course, stands to 
has never been a drouth. Climate is fine; dairy- reason, and. it is safe to predict that the land 
ing, butter making and stock raising are a will be worth from 2 per cent to 100 per cent 
proven success; markets are nearby. more within 12 months. But we will make 
Money can be- made the first year from terms not only—to suit, but surprisingly advan- 
the wood aione. Garden truck grows weli on yom. 
clearings; fishing and hunting parties offer good e recognize in our locality a section of ex- 
revenue at all times. ceptional worth, and what we desire to settle 
, snug home can be bullt from your upon it is people of the right srt. 
own timber; water can be struck anywhere So we say to everyone who wants a choice 
All the towns nate high schools, ie ag are Amerivan farm—wao wanis a home—write to us. 
































district schools many localities ‘and new-| A postal card or letter may put you in the 
ones are being established as fast as the com- | “4y to fortune. 

munities settle up. Ch are us and Just ask for free books on lands ad- 

the social life ‘attractive. vertised in American Agriculturist. 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY, 12 J Street, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 
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A Confidential Price 
















© Farmers 


If you want the 
best Cultivator 
FOR YOUR OWN 
USE, we will 
quote you a price 
lower than the 
regular whole- 
sale price to 
dealers. 


want you to know that the New American 
_ t an equal at any price. 

d we don’t want, you to take a sub- 

> oles when we know the New American can 
and will prove to you on trial that it’s the only 
Cultivator that will give you real satisfaction i in 
every way—every time, The New American is 


There are imi 


the standard, Every 
ustr will tell you that, 
























1266 Hastings Street, 


— s sone 8 ae 4 ¥en 
Da ree can. Use it as if you 
ys Fi hy a it doesn’t 
make good, in every re- 
Field Test spect ship it back and 
you won’t be out a Cent, 
We pay the freight 

But you. both ways. 
why we ear fae 80 much mo: i when we Our direct-to-you selling plan has naturally 
tell you pap ey plan saves you brought us a rush of orders. So get in eafly 
all expenses, the and jave your New American when you want 
de: ts, vr it” Write today and we will send you our 
i tom A My test right free catalog and quote you price be return 
io | use we mail. , 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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FARM AND “GARDEN 


Unique Method of Marking Rows 
RB. J. DALLINGA, SUMMIT COUNTY, ° 


The old, saying, ““More crops grow. 
in crooked than in straight rows,” 
may find favor with somé@ growers, 
but celery growers get best results 
straight rows, Straight rows 


' look more workmanlike and’in culti- 


vating, blanching and harvesting 
| Straight celery rows are a necessity. 
| To énable one man to mark out 


Fa to a. 
+ ond line (b-to b) 











Acme Harrow 
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The Acme 
Harrow—the ~~, Sioa e 


eoulters or teeth, written 
postal to me 





Then the.coujters like long plowsh 
follow, turnin, 


nthe} soil he ways “ii 
y ge rough Ww: 
asa Garrow can make 
all its food to the seed. 
how mu 
team’ tae Acme 
The old harrow d 
ly against the soil. 
a sancothly throu; 
Then the Acme is 
ent to move from one 
other, as a lever 
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THE RIGHT SEED POTATOES 


S. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, 


right. 1 will use 
for free descripti 
taining every standard variety grown 


Ontario. Co., N. Y. S2nd Anniversary 
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BLIZZARD ane 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, — 


| 


| 


| PROF 


} here as a silo crop or for hay. 
| that we are western New York, north 


straight rows in the quickest pogsible 
way, we stretch. two strong cotton 
lines, which cost us about 25 cents 
apiece, where the first two rows are 
to be, sdy 3 feet apart. 

From a garden drill we: remove 4ll 
the seeding attachments and run the 
drill wheels over the first line from 
Before running back. on sec- 
we put the stake 


ef line one from atoc. When we ar- 
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DIAGRAM FOR MARKING BOWS 


rive at b, stake of line one is moved 
from a to c, which puts the line in 
position for marking the third row. 
Before running the wheel on the 
third row from c to «c stake of line 
two at b is moved to d. When ar- 
riving at c, stake at b is moved-to d, 
which puts line twe in position for 
the fourth row, etc. 

For long rows we use one measur- 
ing stick at each end of the rows. and 
one in the middie, The middle stick 
is pushed in the ground against the 
line to prevent the wind from dis- 
placing the’ line. When we plant day 
after day we do not take up the 
lines at night, but simply loosen one 
end to prevent their breaking from 
shrinkage. The time to wind up the 
lines would cost far more than they 
are worth. We can better affard to 
buy new lines, say every two years, 


Uncertainty of Soy Beans in New York 


J. EL. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 








Can raise soy beans. successfully 
Note 


| lutitude, 42 degrees. Soil good, clay 
loam bgttem land underlaid with 
gravel. Good corn, cabbage and grass 


land and will grow alfalfa.—[C. H. G. 

Steuben county, N Y, is rather far 
north and of rather high latitude 
for soy beans to do their best, yet it 
may be possible to get good results 
from their use. They should be 
planted on rather rich, well drained 
soil and it is essential that the proper 
bacteria are present to produce 
nodules on the roots in order that 
they may exercise their powers of 
gathering nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. Such bacteria, perhaps, may 
be secured by the use of cultures, but 
more certainly by the use of soi) from 
a field that is already well inoculated. 

The most successful use that has 


| been made of the soy bean in New 


York state has been in ponnection 
with corn for the silo, the beans be- 
ing planted with the corn, using 
rather more beans than corn by count 
in planting. It is claimed by those 


| having experience with this method 


that no less.corn is produced on ac- 
count of the presence of the beans 
and the quality of the silage is much 
improved. Soy beans are not desir- 
able for hay making, as the stems, 
when dried; are harsh and there is 
@ great tendency for the leaves to 
fall off in handling. 





Chicks hatch from only 
vigorous, well 


Strong 
fresh eggs laid by 
managed fowls. 
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Rhubarb Growing at Sunnyside 


os following interesting story by 


Tt Su sytvania a 
pA Srp me a can done wi 
spe phe the right are 
behind the plow ‘Mp Suites has beea 
remarkably. ‘cess as a truck 
farmer. follows up-to-date meth- 
ods. and caters to his Customers, His 


meth are unique_and well worth 
careful study. It was~our good for- 
tune to meet Mr Suter at the recent 
State meetings at Harrisburg and we 
asked him to prepare the following 
article on rhu b aS grown on Sun> 
nysitde farm.—[Editor. 

About: 12 years ago I began to sit 
up and take notice that rhubarb 
would take @ fair side dish for our 


generak meal of market goods, The 
followi by a inventory showed 
about .hilis of wornout and grass- 


grown rhubarb roots. These were di- 


v and laboriously transplanted by 
mark x for corn, and digging 
holes ‘ inches deep with a 
shovel, ih taba to plant the roots. 


“diving pac gtew Wonderfully and 
by. d of them each season 
soon B ayedh small market de- 
mana But it was soon evident that 
there was too much labor connected 
with the transplanting and we were 
too busy in the spring, so we tried 
the following method, which seems to 
ey maximum results with minimum 
abor. 

In November, with a strong team 
and plow, We turn out the oldest or 
poorest roots for transplanting, If 
the ground is wet, we set the large 
roots on edge and allow them to dry 
a day or more, perhaps a week. The 
soll is then removed with a pick by 
striking the side farthest from the 
crown. The roots are divided by 
breaking apart and some must be cut 
with a heavy knife or hatchet. Our 
aim is to have two or more unin- 
juged eyes in each plant. 

Any soil that will grow corn, wil! do 
for rhubarb, but the freer it is from 
grass roots the better and it must 
not, contain, ck grass. Prepare the 
soil as for W t, then with a two- 
horse plow draw turrows. 5 or 6 feet 
apart, a4 deep as you can plow, go- 
ing twice to the row. The land is 
now ready for the roots. They should 
be set about 8 feet apart, eyes up and 
enough soit drawn in by hand to hold 
the roots in place. 

Phe, “setter” is followed by a man 
with, @, shovel, who pleces four or five 
shovels of s0lk on each plant in a 
mound, leaving the furrow open be- 
tween the These. open places 
are filled with manure and some over 
the mound, after the ground is frozen 
enough te bear a team. Level cul- 
ture is given in spring. Large weeds 
and seed st are promptly re- 
moved. No hoeimg is required. Old 
plantations are cultivated after crop 
is marketed. 

TRANSPLANTING RHUBARB 


cam be done just as successfully’ in 
early spring as in the fail. The 
ground works better, we have more 
time and the plants get an eariier 
start in the spring. After first sea- 
son's growth we mulch liberally in 
November and December with coarse 
manure or litter. of almost any kind. 
Tf we want nice, straight, pink, 
plump rhubarb, we shake up this 
coarse litter. in the spring as soon as 
the stalks begin to show and pile it 
around and over the hilis. If the 
work is well done, the results are re- 
markable, Instead of a green stem 
4 or & inches long, and with a broad 
leaf, ‘\we have a pink stem & or 10 
inches long and @ small leaf similar 
to that grown in @ rhubarb house. 
This very early rhubarb is the prod- 
uct that we k for. A pound of 
early rhubarb worth as much as 
five pounds later and sells much bet- 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
the ‘s Sake—use Bowker's 
femiilacre 


ey enrich the earth. 








fer. We begin to Sell outdoor rhue 
barb as soon as it gets 6 or 8 inches 
high, and continue as long as there is 
a sale for it. This varies according 
to the supply or abundance of fruit, 
etc. The sales greatly diminish as 
soon as strawberries and cherries be- 
come plentiful. 

The prices obtained vary from 2 to 
10 cents per pound according to sea- 
son. The first is bunched in pound 
bunches and sold at 10 cents retail. A 
little later it is sold at 8 cents and 
then as low as 5 cents. As the rhu- 
barb grows, the bunches are grad- 
ually increased in size, until at can- 
ning time they weigh 2 or 2% 
pounds and are sold at 5 cents or 
six for 25 cents. At this time, the 
rhubarb is 12 to 24 inches high and 
is very little work to prepare. 

In 1908 the state from about one- 
half acre reached $158.30. That season 
opened March 21, which is very un- 
usual in central Pennsylvania. In 1904 
the season opened April 20 and sales 
from about the same area only 
reached $103.60. In 1905, with the aid 
of a dozen sash, sales reached $1638.75. 
In the winter of 1906 we fitted up an 
old greenhouse 20 by 38 feet by remov- 
ing sash and covering it with straw 
and leaves, thus making very little 
heat necessary. The house was per- 
fectly dark. Rhubarb was grown 
here that increased sales to $253.75. 
We think 40 to 50 degrees better for 
rhubarb forcing than a higher tem- 
perature. 

Bear in mind that nearly all of this 
was sold locally in. a town with a pop- 
ulation of about 9000. After the first 
few days we could have sold much 
more, had we had a larger popula- 
tion within our reach. We now have 
about 1% acres in rhubarb, bat most 
of this is to produce roots for winter 
forcing. 
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Practical Side of Tomato Culture 


CHARLES A. UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC ©O, N J 








New Jersey, 


in a mild 


Here in southern 
the seeds are sown 
hotbed, at least five weeks  be- 
fore the plants are needed. As soon 
as the seedlings have made their first 
pair of rough leaves and before they 
become spindlings, they should be 
transplanted to another hotbed and 
placed 2144 inches apart each way. 
After growing two weeks more the 
plants should be transplanted about 
5 inches apart in a cold frame. Here 
they develop large root systems and 
strong, stocky tops. 

As the time for transplanting out 
in fields approaches, the plants should 
be. gradually accustomed to severe 
outdoor conditions, at first, by leaving 
off the sashes late in the day. Finally, 


they can be left open during the 
night. The water supply should be 
Ciminished a few days before the 
transplanting begins. Here it is cus- 


tomary to take up a little of the soil 


with the roots and place in a. box 
which holds 1000 plants. When 
enough boxes are filled they are 


EARLY WORK WITH VEGETABLES 


placed on a low farm wagon and 
brought to the fields, where a gang of 
men are doing the work. 

The preparation of a field for to- 
matoes does not differ materially 
from its preparation for corn or po- 
tatoes, except that after being plowed 
and pulverized it is furrowed out for 
the reception of the plants. The fur- 
rows are usually from 4 to 5 feet 
apart each way. Except in poor soils, 
fertilizers or manure to each, hill 
after the land has been furrowed out 
both ways. The loose soil is scooped 
from the intersection by a hoe, mak- 
ing for each plant a hole about 8 
inches across. In this a handful of 
fertilizer is scattered just before the 
setting of the plants. 

The kind of fertilizer used analyzes, 
ammonia 4%, available phosphoric 
acid 8%, actual potash 4%. It can 
be bought here for $32 per ton. Some- 
times manure is used, but I never use 
it, as tomatoes are in the ground for 
one year only. I use manure on my 


fruits and berries, such as black- 
berries, red raspberries, dewberries, 
strawberries, pears, peaches, plums 


and grapes. They are in the ground for 
ten years or more. 

Except small fruits, on some of she 
rich, soils of south Jersey, it is not 
necessary to manure or fertilize in to- 
mato hills. Good crops can be 
grown when cowpeas and clover have 
been grown every other year. Cow- 
peas are sown in May, cut later or 
plowed under, after which clover is 
sown for winter. This latter crop is 
cut for hay the following May. Late 
tomatoes for canning houses can be 
grown on the same ground. 


THE TIME OF TRANSPLANTING 


varies somewhat with the seasons, but 
may follow corn planting. Never run 
the serious risk of losing the plants 
by frost. Cultivation should begin as 
soon as the plants are set. Early till- 
age should be deep and close to the 
plants. But the later tillage should be 
more shallow in order to avoid in- 
jury to the roots. The longer culti- 
vation can be continued the longer 
the picking season will last. Some 
hard work close about the plants 
early in the season will aid in giving 
a good start, but if plants are set to 
cultivate both ways, little hard work 
is really necessary. 

In some localities it is customary to 
support the plants with a stout 5-foot 
cedar stake. When each plant is 
about 18 inches high, it is tied to 
a stake. with soft, stout twine. The 
twine is first tied tightly about the 
stake so it will not slip; then it is 
tied loosely about the plant so as not 
to bind and injure the stems. When 
the plant has grown a foot or so 
more, it is again tied; a third tying is 
usually necessary. 

The advantages of staking tomatoes, 
instead of allowing them to spread 
cver the ground, are that in cool sea- 
sons the first ripens more readily, and 
in wet season, is less subject to rot. 
Farmers who grow tomatoes for can- 
ning purposes do not stake and tie, 








SUNNYSIDE, A PENNSYLVANIA TRUCK FARM 


How well the name fits this beautiful place! 


This is the home of W. 


T. Suter, one of the most successful truck farmers in the Keystone state. 


His article on rhubarb culture in this issue, 


is valuable and interesting. 


A portion of a field of rhubarb is shown in the lower left hand corner of 


the picture. 





Adjoining this is a field of asparagus. 
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OTASH 


in the soil puts corn on the 
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sce stalk and money in the bank 
iseoe The natural process of plant growth 
= is simply one of chemical conversion. 
44 Potash, the raw material, is cheap; but when 
‘Ses converted by nature into corn, it is 
is ia valuable. The use of Potash is not 
=e se an expense, but an investment. 
=, MPLE Write to-day for our free booklet “Plant Food." 
egsSaigaete | os nansan suec,New York 
ota. 
S ; ca & 
Ss aa} : 
a + h PiyDyy = 
Cal >=‘. kd 











And after you have seen it, inquireinto its record. Ask some practical man who has used one 
what he thinks of it, Ask him— 


How long he has used it?—What it has cost him for repairs?—Whether it is easily operated? 


Jfhe Success Manure Spreader 
Apron‘on three series of stationary 


rollers. No chance to bind. 


Saegecn teeth on beater. (New fea- 
ture.) Keep beater ends clean. 


Apron returns in driving 65 feet 
after load is off. 

Spreading Mechanism absolutely 
locks in or out of gear. No racing of 
Apron in going up or down hill. 

Our special book on Spreaders will 
help you. It presents plainly and truth- 
fully the facts in reference to Success 
Spreaders. Write for it before you buy 
but, most important of all, -ask some one 
who has a Success 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, during which time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit adopted. 

There’s nothing startling about the 
Success,—just plain proven worth all the 
way through. 

These points of construction indicate 
its genuineness: ~~. 


Largest of axles, we've tried smaller 


ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
frame—no other wood is as good. 
* Beater braced to axle with steel 
ag, throwing strain on axle instead of 
end of body. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also Distributors of the Famous John Deere Line of Piows, Cultivators and Harrows. 











NOW IS THE TIME 


To Talk It Over With \ 
THE BUCKEYE MAN 3 


about the farm tools you will need this spring. 
ut it off until you must have them and | ) 
rst you come across. It's worth consideration and 
vestigation right now, Suppose you step into the 
uckeye dealer's store in your town at an early day 
and ‘‘ask the Buckeye Man’’ to show you the 1907 


BUCKEYE DRILLS AND CULTIVATORS 


e’ll be pleased to tell you of the exclusive features and points 


superiority that have made Buckeye implements so famous. 
t ask him about the Buckeye Steel Drill Frame that always 
wtars m and lasts a life time. 
k about our Cone Gear for driving and _feeding—its the vital 
f a drill you ought to know all about. It’s a marvel of accu- 
feeding and convenience in changing the feed. Ask him to 
ou many other good points that have made the Buckeye 


ar. 
need a cultivator, ask him to tell why he'sells so many 
ye Cultivators and you will get convincing proof that 
are the kind to buy. 
there is no Buckeye dealer in your vicinity sit down and write to 
our 1907 catalog—we'll do the rest. 


P. P. MAST & COMPANY, Dept. A5, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Large stock of thrifty, ZopnE Blamte 
from a strain of prolific fruit bearers, 
Also Trees, Vines, California Privet, 
Asparagus Roots, Garden Tools 

Spray Pumps, etc. Catalog free. Writé 
Arthur J. °o 


Collins, Hox 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Strawberry Plants 
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then buy the , 
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ictects 
and Beautifies 


Protects because it is a perfect weather-proof, elastic 
_ and fire-resisting roofing. 

Beautifies because its lasting deep red color enhances 
the appearance of the building. 


THE ONLY PERMANENT ROOFING 
WITH A PERMANENT COLOR 


: Combines all the features of Kuberoid Roofing—the standard for 
_ 96 years. Does not crack, rot or corrode. Suitable for all buildings. 


Color guaranteed for five years. Write for samples and priees. 


’ THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole Manutacturers 
GENERAL Orrices 100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Baanones : Guicaeo Cincimmats Sr. Louis PHiLacsLPHia Kansas Crry ATLANTA BosTOR 
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Be maine this bugey a real a berenda. © Choice selected, 
the skilled Who know the real “"ANDERTON us Sheees must At hy ovary bu bug. 
Sr, Sae ANE makes it ponibte tes 2 us to al you treed thts thirty den days’ free iat hen oun Saar my = 
Cap.2ah bee Sp cbr wanle offer with & 620:000.00 t “oe iting 


ee OT eney tn 3 in te Pocket.” 


ANDERTON: ” free trial is the 
req’ Aad fe 
plete ilo page tald og illustrating «lin 

stanhopes, pring wagons, pony, al 
apd barnes of ge, Be a 

plains everything ‘ostal will bring i it. 
The Anderton Mfg. Co. ’ 

16 Third St. Cincinnati, Ohte 











Over One ri#illion 
Stromabers Carlison 
rele phones InUs Se 


If you do not have Telephone service in your home 
you should write today for our complete instructions, 
**How to Organize a Telephone Company,” telling 
you just what to do, As few as ten men can organize 
and have telephone service on a paying basis. You 
will find that as soon as your line is in working 
™ order your neighbors, who said they never would 
-have a phone, will come and beg for the service, 
Then your own "phone will cost you nothing. 
Stromberg-Carlson telephones fill every telephone 
psy ee absolutely without regard to name, price 
or 


: al! 





























< ‘Ask for booklet E-201. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Ce. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





Imust be kept well watered. 
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‘FIELD CROPS 


but they must be tied up When grown 
fer. faney prices. _When grown for 
canning houses, earliness is not es- 
sential, and since the-crop is usually 
contracted at a low price, cheap 
methods must be practiced. The 
canning houses here do not pay over 
$10 p ton. The plants for canning 
crop are started rather late in a cold 
frame from which they are trans- 
plahted directly to the fields, culti- 
vated by machinery and never staked. 

{Farmers should have a copy of the 
splendid new book, Tomato Culture, 
by M. W. Tracy of the United States 
department of agriculture, just pub- 
lished by Orange Judd company. It 
is the most complete and exhaustive 
work on this important subject ever 
printed. Sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for 50 cents.—Editor.] 
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Early Preparation for Sweet Potatoes 
F. \E. MATTHEWS, SOMERSET ©0, MD 








The manner of growing sweet pota- 
toes here is the same as practiced in 
the counties of Accomac and North- 
ampton, Va. Seed sweet potatoes are 
grown from vines of early set plants, 
the vines being cut in short pieces, 
leaving three joints on each piece. 
These pieces are set out, thriving bet- 
ter if anything than plants with 
roots. They usually start growing at 
once. Two joints or less are set under 
the surface, one leaf or joint being 
allowed to remain above ground. The 
tubers form on both joints under- 
ground and grow plenty large enough 
for seed. They keep better than po- 
tatoes grown from plants, probably 
owing to their immaturity. 

Plants for the main crop are’ grown 
by placing these seeds, slip'seed they 
are called here, in beds, which are 
made by leveling the ground and 
placing boards 18 inches high at the 
back of the beds, on the north side, 
and placing on the front or south 
side a board 12 inches high, nailing 
a board 6 feet long across the ends. 
The beds can be made as long as de- 
sired, usually about 100 feet. 

A slight layer of straw or pine 
needles is next placed in the bottom 
of the bed, covered by a layer 3 or 4 
inehes thick of stable manure, packed 
down carefully; next eomes a layer 
of rich earth 2 inches thick, spread 
over the top of the manure, and on 
this the potatoes are placed, about an 
inth apart. They are then covered 
with another layer of rich dirt about 
1% inches thick; the bed is next 
covered either with glass or canvas. 
This canvas is usually a cheap muslin, 
one yard wide, sewn together, making 
strips of any length desired and 6 
feet wide. One side of this cover is 
tacked to the back of the bed, with 
narrow strips of the board nailed on 
top of it to keep it from tearing. 
The other side of the canvas is next 
nailed to strips 1 inch thick by 1% 
inches wide. 

Another strip of the same dimen- 
sions is then nailed on top of the first 
strip, leaving canvas between, always 
breaking joints with strips, so as to 
make one continuous piece the whole 
length of bed. The weight of strips 
at lower end keeps the cover pulied 
down tight. A little linseed oil is then 
sprinkled on the cover with a white- 
wash brush, to make it shed water, 
and thus it serves the purpose almost 
as well as glass. One mah can begin 
at one end of the bed and easily root 
up the whole covc>? The beds re- 
quire no further attention till the 
plants begin to come up. Then they 
Some- 
times the beds require watering be- 
fore the plants begin to come up, but 
not often. 

The planting is mostly done by @ 
transplanting machine drawn by two 
horses. These machines require a 
driver and two boys to sit on the 
back of the implement and place the 
plants; the rows are run, plants set, 
watered and fertilized, all at one time 
by_one_ operation.g. One row only is 


planted. at a time. Planting begins 
about May 10. The plants we set in 
rows -2%: feet wide and 18 inches 
apart in the row. 

Cultivation begins soon after set- 
ting, the object being to keep weeds 
down and do away with hoeing, if 
possible. This can be done if culti- 
vators are kept going. A little dirt is 
thrown towards the plant, never tak- 
ing any away if it can be helped. 
There are several reasons for this: 
one is that early set plants are apt 
to have black stems to some extent, 
owing to the season, and if dirt were 
taken from around these it would die, 
but by constantly throwing dirt to 
them, the stems will send out new 
roots above the diseased parts, and 
these plants produce the earliest po- 
tatdes. Another reason is that the 
ridge needs to be as sharp as possible. 
so the tuber may get full benefit of 
‘tthe sun and form early. Cultivating 
ceases as soon as the ground is com- 
pletely covered with vines. 

Digging commences as soon as the 
tubers are large enough to ship, usu- 
ally about the middle of July, the 
object being to get them off as early 
as possible. They pay well when 
shipped early. Few remain on hand 
if the prices justify shipment, for Del- 
aware and Jersey will supply the mar- 
kets later. I neglected to state the 
ground is coveréd with wood mold, 
or rye which is sown in early fall is 
plowed under in spring as soon as it 
gets over 1 foot high is sometimes 
‘used instead and seems to do as well 
as the mold. ‘The land is kept con- 
stantly worked, either by a disk har- 
‘row when rye is used, or with fre- 
quent plowing under if mold is placed. 
The ground is plowed shallow, only 
3 inchés, thus making the potatoes 
grow short or sound. Sweet potatoes 
are usually grown continuously on 
the same land for five or six yéars, 
and are kept through the winter in 
piles in the field, 60 to 100 bushels in 
a heap. The heaps are then covered 
with pine needles.about 3 feet thick 
and covered.with-cut straw of the 
same thickness. 

For Irish potatoes an opening is 
made in the top of the pile, about 6 
inches in diameter, and kept open all 
winter. This opening is covered by 
nailing two boards about 1 foot wide, 
edge to edge, squaring one end and 
nailing a short board across the 
square end. This is placed over the 
opening with: the open end to the 
south. This roof is put in piace be- 
fore the heap is dirted. Sweet pota- 
toes keep better in this climate, put 
away as above described, than when 
placed in houses or cellars. 

A Lake in a Volcano—aA curiosity 
of nature which might take rank as 
one of the wonders of the world is 
the asphalt lake on the ‘sland of 
Trinidad. If empty it would appear 
like the inside of a huge bowl about 
half a mile across. It is probably the 
center of an extinct volcano. But it is 
not empty. It is full of live asphalt 
that constantly wells up from subter- 
ranean passages. About 100,000 tons 
of asphalt are taken out of the lake 
every year and yet one would never 
notice the difference, because of the 
constant renewing from the under- 
ground sources of supply. One re- 
markable thing about Trinidad lake 
is, that nobobdy has ever found the 
bottom., Borings have been made to 
the depth of. several hundred feet 
without success, and they were 
stopped then only because the motion 
of the asphalt prevented boring 
deeper. The thing that makes this 
lake especially valuable is the uni- 
formity of the asphalt, no matter 
from what part of the lake it is taken. 
Clifford Richardson, director of the 
New York testing laboratory, and the 
greatest expert on the subject, in 
common with all other experts, rec- 
ognizes Trinidad lake asphalt as the 
most uniform of all asphalt as the 
best that has ever been discovered. 














Pruning for Busincss 


F. H. FASSETT, WYOMING COUNTY, PA 





In setting out apple trees the ques- 
tion of long or high heading seems 
to be an’ open one. I have practiced 
the medium hight. I think some va- 
rieties should be headed higher than 
others, for instance, Spy and Baldwin 
and other upright growers should be 
quite low, while Greening, Bellflower 
and other spawning varieties should 
be higher as they have a tendency to 
droop. The amount of top left on at 
time of setting should be regulated 
largely by the roots; ifa large part of 
these have ben broken off by digging 
a considerable amount of top should 
be cut off. 

In shaping the-trees one should not 
try to shape all alike, if. he does it 
will surely end in disappointment, 
because one cannot successfully make 
the top of a Spy and that of a Green- 
ing alike, They are entirely different 
in growth. The Spy should be kept 
from growing to thick in the ‘center 
and induced to spread out while the 
Greening and other sprouting varie- 
ties should be trained more upright. 
Limbs shooting straight up should b. 
avoided as they will rob the other 
parts of the tree and when allowed 
to grow will spoil the tree. A little 








FARM AND ORCHARD 
’ on 


growers to commence on the inside 
and trim off all small limbs and 
fruit spurs, turning up the limbs until 
they resemble a lion’s.tail, leaving the 
brush ends thick and thus forcing the 
fruit all on ends of branches. This 
makes a leverage which breaks down 
many valuable trees. I saw an or- 
chard trimmed this way in our coun- 
ty. It was loaded with fruit, but 
nearly 18 of the trees had large limbs 
broken down, thereby causing a last- 
ing injury to the orchard. 

My method is to~cut out all limbs 
that cross each other, avoid breaking 
or cutting small limbs, fruit spurs or 
large limbs as here you will find some 
of the finest specimens, then thin the 
limbs on the outside by cutting off 
small limbs, letting in the sunlight 
and forcing the fruit in toward the 
body where the tree is able to bear 
the enormous weight when in fuil 
crop. This *in some instances will 
weigh from 1% to two tons. I keep 
the top clipped back a little each year 
so as to prevent getting too high. A 
low tree is much easier to pick or 
trim and on the whole much to be 
preferred. 

One of the best tools and almost 
indispensable one is the regular prun- 
ing saw costing from 50 eents to 
$1.50. This in the hands of an active 


SOME FAVORITE SUMMER AND WINTER SQUASHES 


Several squashes well worth a place in every farm garden are shown 


in this picture; the Faxon, above, White 
The Bush variety ripens in August and if the 


Marblehead at the right. 


Bush scalloped in front, and 


squashes are picked off frequently will continue to bear until the vines 


are killed by frost. 
ter. 
on the home table. 


attention each year, cutting limbs 
that cross and thinning when too 
thick will enable you to*grow a tree 
natural in form and in best possible 
shape for good results. 

The time to trim is subject to @ 
good many. different opinions. I have 
practiced trimming as early in the 
spring as all danger of severe freez- 
ing is past. Some recommend -trim- 
ming when trees are in blossom, but 
this has its. ojections. In early 
spring one has more time, hense I can 
recommend it. I think the wound 
heals best at this time of the year. 
All limbs should be cut square off, 
commencing as close to the tree as 

ossible on the upper side as it makes 
a smaller stub and heals better than 
when cut with the body of the tree. 
If it becomes necessary to remove 
large limbs the stubs should be cov- 
ered with paint or grafting wax, but 
with careful pruning each year it will 
not be necessary to cut.many large 
limbs. 


I am a firm believer in cultivating 


orchards, so I trim with this in view, 
It is surprising what low trees one 
can cultivate under. There are several 
objects which should be kept in mind. 
When pruning we should aim to cut 
enough to keep the tree healthy, to 

admit sunshine and ligat that the ap- 
ples may color up alike. There seems 
to be a tendency on the part of some 





Then the other two continue the season well into win- 
No two varieties are such vigorous rivals of the Hubbard for favor 


man who is not afraid to climb makes 
a good combination. I have used some 
of the long handled pruners. They 
have their place,for cutting small 
limbs and clipping back the top, but 
are very hard to work afl day. A light 
step ladder is very useful. In the case 
of an old orchard which had been 
neglected for years, I would advise to 
go slow the first year. Remove the 
dead limbs and the suckers then by 


thinning a little each-year, the trees. 


may be brought to the proper shape. 





Cistern Filter—A subscriber, S. H. 
B., intends to build a cistern in his 
cellar this spring. He desires some 
reader, who has had experience, to 
tell through these columns, how to 
build a good filter. Tall how to take 
care of it: how often it should b> 
cleaned and something about cost. 
Let us have your experiences on this 
important subject. 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 
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Flowers and Fruits in the Prize Garden 





[This is, the third part of the story Miss 
Nettie Janssen of Illinois submitted in 


our recent garden contest and won the | 


first prize. 
pea in our Garden Annual, February 
23, detailed the kitchen garden system, 
the vegetables raised and the preparation 
of these for the table. The second part, 
which appeared April 13, shows how sec- 
ond, third and fourth plantings were 
made to secure successions. This sec- 
tion is’ devoted to the flowers and fruits.) 

Our space for flowers was in the 
northwest corner of the vegetable 
garden, 39x45 feet. Here we had 25 
red salvias, one red carnation, 
geraniums, 12 coleus, 80 high asters 
high sweet peas, petunias, verbenas 
and phlox, all of different colors. The 
geraniums and coleus, were wintered 
in the house and set out May 19. The 
carnation was allowed to remain in 
the garden during winter. It was 
taken up when the garden was 
plowed, and on April 24 was set out 
again. The seed for petunias, ver- 
benas and phlox was sown in the gar- 
den April 24, then transplanted June 
4. The aster seed was sown in the 
garden April 30, and transplanted 
June 4; as we had the tall variety we 
tied each aster to a stick for support. 

The sweet pea seed was sown April 
24, where the plants were to remain. 
We sowed seed in a trench about 12 
inches deep, filled this with stable 
manure to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, 
put a little earth over this, then 
dropped in the seed and filled up the 
remaining depth; the plants were 
trained to a support as they ad- 
vanced. The salvias were raised from 
seed and transplanted July 17. All 
these flowers were raised from home- 
grown seed with the exception of ver- 
benas, phlox and sweet peas, the ver- 
benas and phlox were purchased. The 
geraniums and carnation commenced 


25 


blooming June 17, petunias June 20, 
Phlox July 1, sweet peas July 6, ver- 
benas July 11, salvias August 7, asters 


September 1. October 8 we gathered 
seed of asters, petunias, verbenas, sale 
vias and phlox. 

With the exception of plowing, har- 
rowing and planking, which was done 
by my father, the entire work of this 
garden was done by my mother, my 
12-years-old brother, and myself, I 
being 18 years old last Septem- 
ber. We kept this garden in good or- 
der all the time, and found it inter- 
esting work, and still found time to 
care for 230 hens, besides raising 400 
spring chickens. To them was fed 
our surplus garden truck. 

Owing to lack of space, I have men- 
tioned only the first time when we 
used the vegetables of a planting, and 
given only one way of preparation 
for the table. We used vegetables pre- 
pared in quite a number of different 
ways, and also prepared some for 
winter use. For instance, ripe toma- 
toes were canned for winter use, or 
soup was made of them, beans were 
pickled for winter use, green tomatoes 
were used for pies, and with the ad- 
dition of other vegetables used in the 
winter as chowchow. Onions were 
stewed in milk, or soup was made of 
them, and many other things too nu- 
merous to mention. 

We moved on this farm in the 
spring of 1908, and found the follow- 
ing fruits: Nine young cherry trees, 
planted in two rows a rod or two east 
of the house, and seven older ones 
around the house, one pear crab ap- 
ple tree and one small Duchess apple 


The first part which ap-| 
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For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 


*Auto-Pop” sozz«. 


Controlled one finger, regulates spray 
from a red Fh a fine mist. Doubles ca- 
pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 
by using the “Auto-Pop™ mozzle on 
the “Auto-Spray” pump. 
Write if you want agency. 
E. C. Brown Co., 24 Jars, Rochester, 8. ¥. 








angle 41% A 12 Year Old Bo 

Can do more and better work with this 
Hand Cultivator and Weeder 
than three men with com- 
mon hoes. If roms dealer 
does not handle them send 
us $1.50 and “ wat send 
you one by id ex- 
press. Agents iy ‘anted, 
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Fruit Trees, Good and Cheap 
Japan Pinms, W inter hanane ane Apple. McIntosh Red and 

other choice kinds, Y cane, vast tty. Northern Stock. Best 
cat can be produced ow pric oe a anes time only 
to reduce large surplus. Postal b forma tion 
WHITING NURSERY COMPANY, 646 Warnes i. Boston, on, Mase 
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The Roofing that Lasts 


A perfect en for 
or sleep, new or old r 
— ‘8 no tar to drip or 
no coatin a4 
Say kind. wr 
Endures all 
weathers. 
5 year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 
10 year quality, guarenteed, $1.60 per square. 


20 year quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money back | we not eaticfied. 


One square contains overs 100 
eqnare ft. Freiggt paid ye in tana” States or 
Canada on ¢ uares or more. Special prices op 
quantity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY, © 


54 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CALE, PEAR PSYLLA, 


Samples, Prices aud Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. 
FPRATT ©CO., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITYa 
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Live ‘stock’ INTERESTS 


} tree, @ straggling patch of thornless 

red. raspberries and two currant 
bushes in the garden. Accordingly, 
we planted in the same spring six 
rows blackberries, the rows running 
‘east. and west. The currant bushes 
were taken from the garden, divided 
into ten bushes, and transplanted in 
a row running east and west, close to 
the blackberry patch. 

In August of the same year we 
Planted three rows strawberries in 
the garden, running north and south. 
In August of 1904, four rows of new 
plants were added; inthe autumn of 
1995, one row of the three that were 
first planted was dug out, leaving in 
all ‘six rows, which is our present 
strawberry bed. During the first sum- 
mer the raspberry bushes bore a little 
. fruit, which we found to be of excel- 
lent quality, so, in the spring of 1904, 
we planted two rows of young sprouts 
from these bushes. These bushes were 
planted next to the fence with a row 
of boxelder trees between. At the 
same time we planted, 24 feet from 
these sprouts, two rows apple trees, 
20 feet apart. There were four Ben 
Davis, two Winesaps, two Northwest- 
ern Greening, four Green Golden, two 
Talman Sweet, four Wealthy, one Yel- 
low Transparent,-one Red Astrakhan. 

The following results were obtained 
the present year: The cherry trees, 
which bloomed from May 10 to 15, 
commenced ripening around June 20, 
and were fully ripe about July 4, 
yielding in all 150 quarts. The apple 
trees bloomed from May 10 to 15, but 
as our trees are all young we did not 
have much of a crop. The pear crab 
tree gave a fair yield. From _ the 
Duchess tree we picked 35 good sized 
apples, and from the two-year-old 
Yellow Transparent we picked five 
very fine large apples. During the 
winter of 1905-6 our strawberry bed 
had been covered with straw mulch- 
ing; this was taken off April 16, the 
plants soon commenced to. thrive 
nicely, and bloomed May 21 to 26. 
The outlook for strawberries was 
promising, and a good yield was ex- 
pected; but owing to. drouth the crop 
was almost a failure, although we 
had enough for table use as long as 
the season lasted, and canned seven 
fiuarts; the first time they were used 
for the table was June 10. The black- 
berries, which bloomed from May 23 
to June 6, and gave for the table the 
first time July 17, yielded in all 140 
quarts. 

Some of this fruit was distributed 
among our neighbors and relatives, 
besides having all we wanted for 
‘home use. The ground between the 
rows of apple trees was thoroughly 
cultivated in the spring with a one- 
horse cultivator, then planted to 
sunflowers, which we used as chicken 
feed. The highest sunflower stalk 
was 12 feet high; the heaviest and 
largest head weighed ‘eight pounds, 
and measured 17 inches in diameter. 








Sheep Husbandry in Virginia 

J. B. K. BELL, PULASKI COUNTY, VA. 

The spring lamb is what our peo- 
“ple should .give more thoughful at- 
tention to. In the first place, they 
must come early, say from January 
15 to February 15. And in order te 
start ihem off well and have them 
good they should have seme green 
pasture, such as wheat, rye or barley. 
If they are once started right and 
their mothers give them § suflicient 
milk they will get fat. Most of our 
farmers are careless about providing 
shelter for the ewe. This is very nec- 
essary. A good plan is to have a good 
shed with a southern exposure; also 
to have a good reom near by, heated 
by some means with a kettle of warm 
water. One of the very best. methods 
of reviving a chilled lamb its to dip 
him in a tub of warm water and rub 
him dry with a cloth. I have brought 
such lambs through in this way when 
they seemed to have no life in them 
at all. Another very essential thing 
is for the little fellows to get some 
milk as soon as born. 

If our winters are open we rarely 
feed the ewes and lambs anything, 
allowing them the run of a bluegrass 
pasture until they are ready for mar- 
ket by June 1. After the lambs are 
taken away from the ewes, they 
should be milked three or four times. 
Often the very best milkers are ruined 
by not giving them this attention. A 
custom often followed by our best 
farmers is to turn the ewes inte a 
woodland and allow them to remain 
there for a month or six weeks. This, 
of course, is done just after the lambs 
are taker off and helps in drying up 
the milk. It gives them good shade 
and they get nice twigs and leaves 
which keeps the ewes healthy. Ewes 
should not be kept on the same farm 
more than three years in succession. 
If changed, even to another near by, 
they will do beter. be rarely have 
any disease among our sheep. Our 
lambs bring the very highest price in 
northern markets, often topping the 
market 25 to 50 cents. 





Pig Philosophy—it does not follow 
that because one litter of pigs will 
bring so much money, 20 litters will 
bring 20 times thatsum. For the begin- 
ner in hog raising three or four sows 
may be enough to start with. Try to 
get good ones, however, and the boar 
should be as fine as you can afford to 
buy. Fer brood sows during the ges- 
tation period equal parts by measure 
of corn and oats, ground fine, and an 
equal measure of good middlings will 
give good results. Alfalfa is also ex- 
cellent when one has access to it. For 
finishing hogs a ration composed of 
80% corn and 20 tankage is good. 
Never feed brood sows heavily on 
eorn.—[A. J. Lovejoy, Iowa. 
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Garget Remedy (30 treatments), 
1 “Easy to Use” directions, sent 
on receipt of $4.00, 


Pilling Cattle Instruments 


are the results of nearly 100 years of 
est concern of its kind in the world. 
medies are used and indorsed by the leading livestock raisers and the most 
prominent milk producers of this country. 


Pilling Hard Milker Outfit 


contains Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 75c; Teat Expander, 
complete in case with 
on receipt of $3.00, 


Pilling Garget Outfit 


ractical experience. 
Pilling’s ‘Easy to Nise’ 


regular valne $15.00. 


and successful treat- 
Complete outfit, in- 
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Pilling Cattle Case No. 2 


containing $3.00 milk fever outfit and 
eight other cattle imstruments needed by 
every dairyman, complete in case $10.00; 
_ Sent prepaid with 
full ‘Easy to Use” directions on receipt of $10.00. 


Pilling Milk Fever Outfit 
for air treatment; a method that cures 97 per cent. of cases treated. 
Recommended by U, 8. 
with full directions on receipt of 
$3 ;cheaper outfit ifdesired, $2.25. 
ne”? on our Instruments and Remedies is equivalent to 
erware. Send to-day forour FREE Booklet “Cow Troubles.” 


GEO. P. PILLING & SON CO., 


2252 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Experiences with Live Stock 
I have always possessed the pro- 





foundest respect for the men and 
women who have maintained their re- 
lationship to our eastern soils. They 
have been criticised and evn ridi- 
culed; but those who cleared the for- 
ests and remained upon those lands 
during the winning of the west mak- 
ing it now possible with present knowi- 
edge to build for -profit and success, 
may have, when viewed from future 
events, done as much for our national 
development and achievement as the 
migrating spirit that said New York 
is a good place te be born in, and then 
dropped the question. Opportunities 
are not confined to the east nor to the 
west nor to some place in the south, 
they are right here and now. Today 
is the psychological or I may say 
farmological moment.—[({H. E. Cook, 
Lewis Co, N Y. 


We are acc med to high priced 
feeds and to buying large amounts of 
grain. It is equally true that our 
farmers depend on the oil mills to buy 
their cotton seed and they take what- 
ever these mills offer. There is a de- 
mand for cattle on the farms to eat 
or the meal and hulls 
the « extracted. It is desir- 
to grow more restorative crops 
and with and manure, to make 
the land productive. Oi! mills 
do not pay high prices for seed. Good 
would give as good 

returns for them 
and leave the fertilizing elements on 
the farm as an additional profit.— 
{Prof W. L. Hutchinson, Mississippt 
Experiment Station. 


Havée you ever noticed that as @ 
rule a man who has stuck to sheep 
for a long period of years is usually 
able to retire if he so desires. This 
is the rule in-our country. The sheep- 
man’s eredit is often much better at 
the banks. than the man engaged in 
other lines of live stock. I have per- 
sonally come in contact with sheep- 
men from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and thus. have learned that range 
men who have been in the business 
have become wealthy, while cattle- 
men doing similar business under 
similar conditions have not done well 
financially, and many have gofte 
broke:—[George M. Wilbur, Union 
Co, O. 





Since the disappearance of timber 
on most. of our farms, the fencing 
problem has been solved largely by 
the use of wire. This hes also result- 
ed in a great saving of the farm wood 
lot. There has also been much saving 
by the use of iron and steel for posts. 
For instance, I use old gas and water 
pipe 1 inch in diameter to good ad- 
vantage. I have it cut in 3-foot lengths 
and drill two holes 1 foot apart near 
the end. This is driven one-half the 
length in the ground where you want 
the post and bolt such wood as you 
need to it. This lasts a long time and 
there is no rotting.—[William Conley, 
Wyoming County, N Y. 





One of my sows had a litter of nine 
pigs May 10. When about two months 
old, two of them died. The remaining 
seven were fed ground corn, rye and 
buckwheat, ‘together with the milk of 
three cows, until November 14, when 
six of them were killed, They weighed 
1216 pounds and sold for $8 per 100, 
amounting to $97.28... The pigs ran in 
the orchard every day, except while 
we were picking apples.—[{J. H. Skin- 
ner, Saratoga County, N Y. 


I have found American Agricultur- 
fist most reliable and he)lpful.—f{H. 
Fondiller, Bergen County, N J. 








New Light on Stable Ventilation 


[From Page 475] 

water that the windows were broken 
in an effort to remove them, was 
soon dry and the windows free .to 
move when cloth was used. Another 
was so wet with condensation that 
water could be collected upon side 
walls and ceilings. In a short time 
efter cloth was installed, the inside 
ceiling was dry. 

I made a visit to the barn of Dr 
E, M. Santee of Cortland, N Y, well 
known locally in connection with a 
pure milk supply for his city, and 
now in the employ of the federai 
government as a sanitary dairy ex- 
pert. Dr Santee has been a strong 
advocate of the muslin window, and 
surely the condition of his stable at 
the time of my visit was ideal. A 
zero day, with a small number of 
lanimais showed a dry atmosphere 
and a uniform temperature, as re- 
corded by a self-registering thermom- 
eter for 24 hours, of 40 degrees. The 
air is so very dry under the condi- 


tions named, that a somewhat lower 
temperature does not seem uncom- 
fortable. 


Is not this possible with the King 
system? Yes, I have a stable as dry 
as a dwelling house wall and the air 
without odor. 

Then why should the ‘cloth curtain 
displace the King system? 

If the cloth curtain’ will do the 
work equally well, the cost is insig- 
nificant and men will use it when 
they would not study out the details 
of the King system. Do not under- 
stand that I do not consider the King 
system effectual, if properly installed. 
The fact remains that many have 
neglected to build tight flues or in- 
sulate the side walls and disappoint- 
ment has followed the improper use 
of the King system. 

In making barn drawings for a 


railroad man in the northwest>1 sug- 
gested the cloth window, and gave 
him what information I had. His 
reply was: “I think the cloth venti- 


lators ought to be all right. We 
have men in the field estimating tim- 
ber all winter and living in tents. 
It has long been an established fact 
that cldth lets in plenty of air for ven- 
tilation, and furnishes more warmth 
than glass, unless there is constant 
sun and the glass kept clear of snow.” 

Another letter just received from a 
gentleman who tried the cloth at my 
suggestion-in a stable previously un- 
provided with proper ventilation, 
says: “I find a-nice circulation of 
air with less odor and moisture. Only 
two windows were taken out and 
covered.”’ 

I feel that we must work out the 
requisite area per cow under varying 
cenditions of temperatures and wind 
pressure. I am just giving my obser- 
vation with an opinion that points 
toward a successful conclusion, The 
winter season has again passed and 
we shall not be able to gain more 


data until another year. 

Let everyone continue to experi- 
ment and out of it we shall get the 
facts or the true sctence. I hope it 
will meet the fdndest expectations, 
because thousands of animals will be 
furnished with fresh air which other- 
wise might not. Farmers have been 
very slow to adopt the King system 


with all of its merit and _ value, 
herefore, anything that will give 
pure air to live stock should be wel- 
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hicago, Illinois. < 
entiomens—Lant tall our attention was called to the merits of Schumacher Stock Feed, and we ¥% 
then gave it a trial with such very satisfactory results that we have since purchased several carloads. 
For several months it las been the principal ration for the herd both here and ai Liverpool; and the best 
evidence we can furnish of our success in feeding it, is the fact that during this period a dozen or more 
of our cows and heifers have made official 7-day butter records ranging from 20.35 Ib. at 2% years old to 
28.43 lb. at full age. We take pleasure in handing you herewith a photograph of one of our 28 lb. cows, 
Poatiac Calypso. For thirty days she averaged almost 80 Ib. milk a day and her average butter-fat test 
was very close to four per cent. One of her sisters, Pontiac Soldene, whose test we have only just com- 
pleted, at 3% years old, produced 573.1 Ib. milk in 7 days and 2,234.2 Ib. in 3% days. We count ourselves 
fortunate in finding among the ready mixed feeds, a ration that seems to answer our requirements so 
fully as Schumacher Stock Feed. Very truly yours, | 
E. M. H. THE STEVENS BROTHERS-HASTINGS COMPANY, 




















Nearly everybody knows the Stevens Bros.-Hastings Company, owners of Brookside Herd which consists 
of some of the greatest record making cows in the country. Nothing but the best result producing feed would 
vatisfy the owners. You can put your cows in the best spring condition that you ever had them, by feeding 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


a rich nutritious grain feed, consisting of the best feeding parts of corn, oats and barley, finely ground, kiln 
dried, and properly balanced. It is readily assimilated. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 






























comed. 





You Cannot Recommend your to 


Schumacher stock feed for all kinds 
of stock too highly, writes J.. H. 
Hershberger of Johnstown, Pa, to the 
American Cereal Company of Chica- 
go, Ill. It will keep horses in much 
better condition than will oats, with 
the cost of feed decidedly in favor 
oi Schumacher stock feed. Also 
some of my customers are feeding 
their poultry on- Schumacher stock 
feed with surprising results, 















Reine cannot catch und 
ber, 2c. a pair; Brass 80c. 











A cream separator has that run at high Locks. Demand them ‘attached to 


To work smoothly and easily they have 
to be fitted together very exactly and yet un- 
less thoroughly o they will grind and 
wear away. Hence the need of proper 





riage, hard ware, - mdse, dealers. 






for pA Rein su: " 
log 88 free. O. I. Read Mfy. Co., Troy, 






Serious Accidents Prevented 
BY USING READ’S REUN HOLDERS 
er shaft ends. rnae 
mental, 2,000,000 in use, N wii. tint. ‘Rube 
LSO hip 
Supporters, dash Rein Fastener, horse 
Tie, Check rein Loop, W hitictree ‘Trace 
and ca es. Sold by 60,000 harness, car- 


it 
hasn’t them, insist upon his gett: li 
‘ereand Tail Tie in ing al! Linda 


N.Y, - 








and ample oiling. In the U. S. Separator, 
oiling is tga A perfectly. 


















feed oil cup automatically supplies the 
Bowl thar steadies the bowl; then that 
oil runs down into the gear chamber, where you see 
the little hollow. Once the machine is well oiled, 
this hollow gathers the surplus and keeps full. 








The cut gives you an idea of the extremely We 
ple ment. 
Notice that part of the frame has been Te ON YOUR OWN FARM 
ken away, showing the driving gears, 4 
and the bow! which turns fastest. The sight 4 Tit eaves time 


TRY IT FREE 






you more and better cream, 
rand cheese, § n kee 
itifyouwantit. Ifnot 


cm sion paz Sealer So. 





Now when you turn the gears in the improved 











U CREAM 
ewe SEPARATOR 


the teeth of the lowest gear run through this pool of oil 
and throw it up in a spray just as a bugey wheel throws 
water when you drive through a puddle. In this sim- 
ple, economical way, the teeth of the gears above, 
the spiral teeth on the spindle of the bowl, and the 
simple, one-ball bearing at the bottom end of the spin- 
dle on which the bowl spins, —are ALL kept wet witlf oil 











































when running and that’s why (combined with proper con- 








ion and the best materials) there is so little friction to a U. S., and 


a 








structi 
why it is the longest-w and lightest-running separator made. 
ere we can only give you an idea of the papeter device, and can’t 
even mention the many other advantages of the U.S. But we'll send you 
free a copy of our big, new separator catalogue that tells all about the U. S. 
Just say, “Send catalogue number D 6,” and write us now while you 
think of it. Use a postal if it’s handiest, or send a letter, addressing 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 





Rough- On-Flies. 
Every gailon guaranteed. Upon 
feos! — $2 we willsend one gal- 
on and a good sprayer by express 
repaid. After using hail theoll, 
not satisfactory, upon rece 
of notice, we will refund the 
money and receive back the 
rayer and can, paying return y Oo 

























ao 
EUREKA MOWER ©O., Urea, N. ¥> 











Eighteen Distributing Werchouses, «4st Bellows Falis, Vt. 















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 





Pagel’ 








It will pay every farmer or every farmer’s wife 
to sit right down and write for Sharples ‘‘Bus- 
iness Dairying.’’ This valuable book containgin- 
formation that can be found in no other book, 
and will help any dairymanto make his 
business more profitable. It tells 


How to Feed, What to Feed, How 

to Care for Peed, What Foods Pro- 

duce Greatest Amount of Milk, How 

te Care for the Dairy Cow in the way 

to get best results, and the whole beok 

is practical, To get all the good out of 
your milk you should of course use 


THE SHARPLES 
TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR 


It ia not only guaranteed to more than pay 
for itself annually, but the ease with which 
you can skim, the low can, the self-oiling 

bearings, the simple Tubular bow! with only 

one little part inside to wash, the moderate 

price, are all points you should know about. Send today 

for the free ‘‘Business Dairying’’ and full information 

about the Sharples Tubular, giving number of cows 
you keep. Ask for booklet G, 100 


[LoRts dp Seeee eaten me We cleared Gime i ix | 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 6O., 
WEST GHES PA. 






























proves its claims 


LAIMS are words, proofs. | 
are facts ; 





















ere claims have 
often sold goods. Proofs are 
a record of dollars made. 4 
You, or any one else, don’t iF Ss 
want the cream separator that claims the: 
most. You want dollars from your handling {Y % 
of milk. gy 
Therefore you want the proved separator, the 


dollar- / 
Frictionless 


Empire s¢par: 
pir Separator 
Here are some facts that will interest you: The Empire 
Turns the most easil y—is practically frictionless ;— 
Is most easily washed—a few simple parts without 
a cranny or crevice in them ;-— 

Gets all the cream, and the highest qual- 
ity of cream at that ;— 

Is durable — will not get out of: 
order — will cost you practically 
nothing for repairs. 

These facts spell dollars for 
u, if you give them 
he opportunity. 


Let Us Prove Them 


Send for our new catalogue and proofs. Ask for our 
free dairy books too. They cost you nothing, but will 
show you where you can make dollars. 


cream Separator Co, 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Peag and Oats for Early Feed 
DB. G DEAN, MICHIGAN 


SS 

There is not a better crap to put in 
for early feeding, or when the flelds 
give scant for hay than peas 
and oats: No crop can be put in eas- 
jer or eaplier. First sow the peas 
broadcast over the ground, allowing a 
bushel to the acre if the soil is rich, 
more if poor, and plow under 4 or 5 
inches. As sOom as the peas begin to 
come up, broadeast the oats, using the 
same amount, then drag in going both 
ways. When the oats are in -bloom, 
eut and cure as you would glover. 
‘Fhey can be used for green feed if de- 
sired, coming at a time when pasture 
begins to be short. There is nothing 
better for milch cows, unless it is 


| green alfalfa. 


If after putting in the barn the peas 


} shell out, I have found that mix- 
ing them with any kind of chaff makes 


+@ fine feed for 


hens’ and hogs. 


| They will, when fed in this way, fur- 


nish plenty of exercise for the hens. 





Ration for Milk—lIt is generally be- 
lieved, with very great reagon, that a 
ration consisting ef a certain portion 


| ef succulent matter is necessary for 


; mile and butter, 





the most economical preduction of 
This is ysually sup- 
plied in the form of silage, roots, fresh 
brewers’ grains, or dried brewers’ 
grains moistened to a spongy consis- 
tency. Corn silage is undoubtedly the 
eheapest; that is, it will bring the 
greatest return at the. least east. 
Root# are greatly relished, conducive 
to good health and stimulating the 
flow of milk, but-care quite expenstre 
to raise. Wet brewers’ grains, if 
drawn daily, fresh from the brewery, 
ean be fed without seriously affecting 
the quality of milk or butter. The 
wetting of drie@ grains is sometimes 
done, with good suecess, if fed with 
reasonable care. Fresh beet pulp is 
hard to handle in the natural state, 
quick to change and to be rendered 
unfit for feeding, that it can only be 
used by farmers in t! ; immediate vi- 
cinity of beet sugar factories.—[Prof 
S. A. Billings, New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 





Farmers and Gardeners are today 
confronted with a serious problem 
in the scarcity of farm help. As a 
result, many are forced to let a part 
ef their land lay idle that otherwise 
‘might be cultivated profitably. Up- 
to-date farm and garden tools are 
helping solve this problem to a great 
extent. They save time and labor and 
result in -larger yields. Why, Mr 
Farmer, should you not make a little 
more profit by a small outlay for gar- 
gen tools and farm implements. The 
Iron Age farm and garden tools put 
out by the Batemen. manufacturing 
company of Grenloch, N J, are fa- 
mous for their durability, up-to-date- 
ness and economy of cost and labor. 
The firm issues a booklet which 
should be im the hands of every pro- 
gressive farmer. Drop_them a line, 
mentioning this journal, and receive 
free a copy of the work. 


Economical Farm Buildings—It is 


the saving in little items without 
lessening the quality of your ma- 
terial that results in actual econ- 
omy in the construction of a farm 
house, barn or other outbuildings. It 
is often a eostly practice to order 
mill-werk material frem local deal- 
ers. Readers of American Agricul- 
turist have a splendid opportunity to 
make a wonderful saving in prices of 
doors, windows, sashes, stair werk, 
roofing, etc, by buying these supplies 
direct from the manufacturer. For 
prices and other details, write Gor- 
don, Van Tine & Co, Station & 145, 
Davenport, Ia, and secure their free 
eatalog. In order to obtain quick re- 
sponse, mention American Agricul- 
turist when writing. 
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Common Sense with Turkeys 





In managing the sitting turkey I 
use a large, roomy nest in a barrel, 
box or coop where she can be fas- 
tened in until she is accustomed to 
nest an@ to protect her at night fram 
Marauders. As the poults hatch I 
take them from the nest as soon as 
dry and put in a box lined with straw 
which I have all ready to receive 
them. Here I keep them two or three 
days, .I teach them to eat by holding 
in my hand same rolled oats and let- 
ting them pick at it. This I do every 
two hours. I alternate the oats with 
curd made from milk with black pep- 
per, chopped onion tops, lettuce 
leaves chopped fine in them, mixed as 
dry as possible... Never give them 
sloppy food. I mix whole wheat in 
their food when a week old: always 
give them fresh water in a vessel in 
which they cannot get wet; use insect 
powder freely on both mother and 
Ppoults, and sometimes I use a very 
little grease under the wing an top of 
head and on top of wing between the 
quill feathers. The main thing in 
raising turkeys is to keep them dry 
and free fram vermin.—{Mrs 8S. P. 
Briggs, Marion County, Mo. 


I find it best not to confine sitting 
turkeys, but give free range: fed at 
house at night. Mine lay in yard or 
henhouse, so I let them sit where they 
Jay. Keep water: and grit before them 
and feed corn when they come off. 
When all the eggs are hatched, put 
the hens and poults in a roomy ceap 
away from all stock, keep there sey- 
eral days, then let poults run at large 
but keep hen confined. At the end of 
@ week I turn all out, but confine at 
night until the turkeys are large 
enough to roost. The first week I feed 
on hard boiled eggs five times a day, 
then gradually add cottage cheese and 
corn bread, and at the end of one 
month begin feeding some wheat. I 
had splendid success with this treat- 
ment.—/ Bertha Threlheld, Union 
County, Ky. 

The turkey hen should be given a 
good, roomy nest and then let entirely 
alone while sitting and when hatch- 
ing. When the poults are old enough 
she will bring them off. A small lot 
inclosed with fine mesh 12 inches 
high woven wire to put the little 
turks in and leave the hen free, is I 
think a better way than to confine the 
hen and leave the turks free, and the 
low fence is better than the higher 
as the old turkey can easily step over 
and there is no danger of stepping 
on the little turks. The feed for the 
first two or three weeks should. be 
mostly hard boiled eggs and cottage 
cheese seasoned with pepper, with 
plenty of clean water, sand and oyster 
shell all the time; wheat is also good. 
Do no feed too much, many turks are 
killed by overfeeding. When turks 
are two weeks old they may be given 
their liberty and fed night and morn- 
ing. Have hatched turks in incubator 
and raised them in brooder and find 
them just as hardy and much easier 
to raise than those with hens, as they 
wander off so far.—[Pleasant Mc- 
Pride, Jackson County, Il. at 


A nest on the ground where water 
cannot reach it, or with a half bushel 
of fresh, moist earth under it is, in 
my opinion, the best place to set a 
turkey. Turn the hen loose with 
young in mowing, pasture, woodlot or 
large yard i? possible and without 
feeding, if where the little ones can 
get bugs, worms, or insects of any 
kind. TF have handled turkeys nearly 
50 years and I doubt if the man lives 
who can feed very young turkeys as 
well as they can feed themselves it 














they have half a chance. Don’t over- 
feed.— [Milo J. Owen, Orleans Coun- 
ty, Vt. 

I keep the turkey hen as tame as 
possible by feeding near where I want 
the nest. The turks are “protected 
from cold and damp until.two months 
old.. The mother hens will generally 
take better care of her brood than a 
man can, especially whgn there are 
plenty of grasshoppers. Feed hard 
boiled eggs mixed with toasted bread 
crumbs and pulverized shells of eggs 
for a week or two, also sour milk 
eurd occasionally. Rolled oats are 
good. Avoid giving sloppy food, sup- 
ply plenty of grit and pure water. 
Dandelion leaves and onions are good 
fed occasionally. If the turkey has 
a good range she will find all that is 
necessary.—[R. M. Masters, Monroe 
County, Ia. 

In managing the sitting turkey I al- 
ways am sure she is good and broody 
before putting eggs under her. Then 
I let her do the rest, seeing she has 
enough to eat, of corn when she 
comes off her nest. When the poults 
are hatched I always feed them Dutch 
cheese, peppered to taste, until they 
are about two weeks old, then almost 
anything, like small grain, will do. 
What experience I have had has 
proved very satisfactory. Most im- 
portant of all is to see that the old 
turkey does not get lousy.—[Delay H. 
Flint, Wyoming County, N Y. 


? 


Green Food for Fowls 








I think a patch of rye the best green 
feed for fowls in the spring; wheat 
second, blue grass -third. Rye is a 
hardier plant and stands more graz- 
ing, grows faster and makes more 
feed than wheat. Wheat is a fine feed 
for chickens and is bigger and earlier 
than grass, as it doesn’t winterkill 
and is ready for grazing almost all 
the time while grass is so much later 
making a start and is a later spring 
plant.—[C. H. Miles, Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Til. 

For this section, I consider beets, 
turnips and artichokes the thiee best 
green foods for poultry confintd to 
small grass in winter and spring. The 
roots are placed in wire racks and the 
fowls allowed to pick them as thcy 
please. If the yards “are sufficiently 
large so the fowls will not entirely de- 
stroy anything planted in‘them, I con- 
sider oats and wheat sown in the 
yards in the fall the very best form of 
green food for them, as the oats and 
wheat will remain green the entire 
winter in this section and the picking 
will afford the fowls a good deal of 
exercise and pleasure. Beets, turnips 
and artichokes I consider best, be- 
cause they answer the purpose and 
are very easily raised. They can be 
dug and banked so they will keep 
fresh and are very easily fed. Cab- 
bage is fine, but in this section it is 
hard to raise and keep, therefore, too 
expensive for poultry fed. Peavine 
hay which has an abundance of leaves 
in it will take the place of green food, 
A good way to fed it is to put a day’s 
supply out on the ground in the yard 
the night before. The dew or night 
air will soften the leaves and the fowls 
will eat every leaf the first thing 
when turned into the yard on the 
morning.—[S. Sterling Windes, Col- 
bert County, Ala. 

I have used nothing but grass as 
green food for fowls in early spring. 
Later, rape is cut and thrown in the 
yards. I should use lettuce earlier for 
chickens. Have bulit my hen house 
where I can have runs on each side 
so as to use them alternately... Then 
the grass can grow in one while the 
hens are using the other.—[E. F. 
Farnham, Sagadahoc County, Me. 

We feed mangels, beets and cabbage 
till grass or fresh growth of rye comes 
on. We use these because easiest pro- 
duced, stored and fed. We get as good 
results as from anything we ever used. 
Beets and cabbage are most economi- 
cally and satisfactorily fed by attach- 
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ing to a wire hook suspended in the 
feeding room or scratching shed, from 
the ceiling.—[Morgandale Farm, Cook 
County, Ill. 

The best three spring green feeds for 
fowls are clover or alfalfa, rye and 


lettuce, because they are relished by | 
the fowls, beneficial to them and easy | 


food to get at that time. We cut with 
knife or cutter into clippings about 
a quarter of an inch long and feed 
separately once a day.—[V. M. Couch, 
Cayuga County, N Y. 





A Serviceable Feeding Rack, shown 
in the illustration, is designéd to pre- 
vent waste of feed given to poultry 
and to keep water from being soiled. 
Ii consists of a crate and a base tray 
of any desired size.. The tray has two 
cross pieces beneath to prevent warp- 
ing and a rim of 2-inch stuff. The 
crate is made of lath, say 1 foot long, 
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FEEDING BACK IN POSITION 
nailed to a top consisting of a board 
1 inch thick and a base frame of 
wood 1% by % or %. The cover 
may or may not have the hinged 
trap door, as shown in the drawing. 
Water or feed, or both, may be set 
under the crate without fear of loss 
or pollution. 


Hens Lay Before Chicks Weaned— 
In order to make hens with broods. 
of chicks lay with least delay, as soon 
as chicks can be allowed liberty, at 
about a week or ten days of age, the 
hens and chicks are given free range. 
We-have had hens lay before chicks 
were weaned, occasionally as early as 
six weeks after hatching. We have 
green grass and insects on free range 
here the year round.—[W. C. Smith, 
Volusia County, Fla. 





An Oil Without Odor—We know 
that it will interest our readers to 
learn that the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Co, 140 Pine St, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass, have perfected a new oil which 
is known as “Stevens Odorless Gun 
Oil.” The name is interesting when 
we know the unwholesome odor that 
gun oils have had in the past. This 
oil is-a lubricant, rust preventive, pol- 
ishing and a cleaning compound. It 
is not only adaptable to firearms, but 
also to bicycles, sewing machines and 
all mechanism requiring a high grade 
oil. 
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In this space we can say little concerning our new 


Automatic Buckeye Inc Incubator 


cols esaae: Fire Proet, Continuous 


tt ie opereted 2% Without a Thermometer 
Tem 
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How to Raise Young Chicks 


The difficulties encountered in raising youn 

Disease and lice are said to destroy near! 
Pag» Errorsin diet and unsanitary co 

the poultry profit. But you do not need to suffer Ba sggh mcr ah if you you 


will give poultry half the 


erties it increases the 
tem to san atow te the maximum amount of 
and strong. ae 
‘an-a-ce-a has special curative properties 
itself. Take no so-calied painey food as a substitute. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-<e-a is 
bears the endorsement of leadi 
Canada, and is sold on a writ 


the 
} arf 





from disease. 
35 


ow fast, health 
Hess Poult 


ii ie 


Bess ue <5 


Gend 2 cents for Dr. Hess eee Poultry Book free, 
OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiend, Ohio. 





i care you give other stock. 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY: PAN-A-CE-A 


pes, cholere, cone indigestion, etc., allaying 
peconentoes oan ae thes mat of 4 ‘by 
e powers ef digestion and os assimillat tion and compels the sys- 


prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.8 
> eeultey associations in the United ecasee and 
guarantee. It costs but a pennya day for 
about gotowls. Feed Poultry Pan-a-ce-a as directed, sprinkle Instant Louse Killer 
nests aud into the dust bath, and we guarantee you will huve no lose 
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The ‘‘Sure Hatch’ 
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SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 
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249 Chickens for 3238 


Eben Ken t. Newmarket, N. 
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Always @ period of some anxiety. 
this spting is more than usual the 
eause of solicitation over the young 
winter wheat plant. American Agri- 
culturist has been in the business of 
crep reporting too many years to be- 
come stampeded by the dust kicked 
up through the efforts of either the 
butlv or the bears in the speculative 
markets; pursuing its duty of keep- 
ing *subseriders well informed, as to 
the true situation. Throughout most 
of the first half of April reports from 
the southwest, Oklahoma particular’y, 
have been tinctured with. insistence 
that the wheat aphis was at work in 
& menacing way, and it is safe to as- 











‘‘Sumte that where there is so much 


Smoke, there must be some fire. As 
moted im our crop and market pages 
of ‘this number, our crop statistician 
has been examining wheat conditions 
in the soythwest, and in his special re- 
port aims to reflect the true situa- 
tiem, this inclading reasons for ap- 
prehension in Oklahoma and more 
er tess uncertainty in Kansas. Gen- 
erous rains throughout the last half 
of April ought to do much to relieve 
the situation. 





April is proving’ the elusive young 
thing so often encountered, one year 
with another. Spring has made one 
or two false starts, has been called 
back, and the word “go” has scarcely 
yet been sounded in earnest. Boston 
reports four snowstorms during the 
first half of this month, the central 
west has suffered through a veritable 
Dlizzard within the past week, and 
the middle and central southern 
states have experienced trying weath- 
er for some days. Freezing or close 
to freezing temperatures have pre- 
vailed throughout the Ohie valley, 
with snow as far south as Nashville, 
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threatening to crop and fruit inter- 
ests... Fortunately apple buds have 
remained largely dormant, and it is 
reasonable to believe the damage to 
peaches and other tender fruits is 
mot as extendéd as-some of the ear- 
lier reports suggest. American Agri- 
eculturist wilh keep its readers in- 
formed. 





The value of the pea crop is not 
understood as it ought to be. In all 
the northern states, from ocean to 
ocean, are areas which will grow 
Canada field peas in good form. The 
crop is not much grown as it is less 
pleasant and more taborious to 
handle than some other crops. Mr 
Thomas HMarborn of St Cloud, ‘Minn, 
grew peas in 1905 whieh gave 4 
large return, In 1906, rye was sown 
om the ground that had produced 
peas and also om ground beside it 
that had produced other graim, that 
ia, @ crop of oats. The rye after peas 
went 30 bushels per acre, and the tye 
after oats 2) busiiels. There was 
thus a difference of ten bushels per 
acre in the field caused by the fertil- 
ity put imto the land by the peas. 
There would not be that much differ- 
ence om all kinds of land, but the fact 
is signifieant, that land which Bas 
grown peas is richer im nitrogen after 
it Kas grown them tham before. We 
want more peas im these United 
States. 


> 


How much land is enough for a 
farmer to tii? Put that question to 
several individuals and each. would 
probably have a different answer. One 
man would say 40 acres, another 80, a 
third a: half section. There would be 
@ measure of reason im all these an- 
swers. The proper size for a farm 
after all is the measure of the brain 
and brawn of the man who tills it to 
take care of it properly. One man 
can manage in good form 640 acres of 
land, but the average man cannot do 
that. Another man may fail to man- 
age preperly 40 acres. The proper size 
for a farm, therefore, as intimated is 
the measure of a man’s capacity to 
take care of it. Men, however, often- 
times do not use this measure. They 
more frequently measure size in farms 
by their ability to get hol@ of the 





land and to hold onto it. Avarice, one 


of the oldest’ of the vices, is as young 
and vigorous as it was five mileniums 
ago. Is the dog im the manger ever 
found located on a farm? 

Those opposed te the expenditure oi 
$101,000,000 by the state of New York 
on the barge canal have shown fur- 
ther evidence of backbone. Through 
the senate at Albeny they have again 
attaeked the proposition, Semator Cas- 
sidy recently objecting to an attempt 
to hasten the passage of an appre- 
priation bill, calling for some millioms 
of dollars, this having already re- 
ceived the approval of the house. The 
bil? is early this week in the hands 
of the senate finance committee for 
further consideration. The- barge 
eanal law has never been and never 
will be popular. . 


Germany proposes that this country 
shall meet it half way in the matter 
of reciprocity and the tariff. Agents 
sent over from Washington seme 
months ago have temporarily patched 
up the differences and Germany will 
continue for another year, at least, 
to let in American meats. But the 
imperial government insists that from 
their standpoint thé thing “will never 
be settled until it ts settled right.” 
They claim the duties levied by the 
United States are in some imstances 
ten times thase imposed by Germany 
upon our goods, and that this must 
not be. The gratifying thing is they 
are not only Willing, but anxious to 
make such a treaty with the United 
States, as will insure continuous easy 
interchange of commodities. The 
American-German tariff commission 








has ares upon certain rates of duty, 
<< probably result in in- 

d exports of our food products, 
and incteased imports from Germany 
of wines, spirits, art goods and some 
other commodities. In this connection 
it is interesting te note that France 
may protest against such arrange- 
ment, claiming it will work against 
the admission of French wines. Cer- 
tainly there ought te be a wider out- 


let in beth those eountries for Ameri-— 


can breadstuffs and provisions. 





The consumer eventually pays the 
bill. The Pennsylvania house of rep- 
reséntatives last week, by a vote of 
six to one, passed a measure taxing 
anthracite eoal as mined 3 cents a 
ton. Members of the legislature from 
the coal regions objected strenuously, 
bet with no avail. The consumer 
eventually pays the bill. 





Indieations point to a decrease in the 
output of English made cheéSe, with 
the implied suggestion that the Amer- 
ican product should find a wider 
market across the water. In fact, 
ome of our consuls located in England 
makes bold to predict. famime condi-. 
tions in many parts ef Eurepe before 
the end of this century umiess the 
western hemisphere and Australia 
can, supply Europe’s constantly grow- 
ing demand for food. He presents 
figures showing English purchases of 
foreign cheese for the past three 
years, and endeavors to point a moral 
whereby the United States is to again 
build up_its lost trade in cheese. Well 
he may, but *he should Rave added 
that the selfishness and greed of 
American manufacturers and é€xport- 
ers in foisting filled cheese on Euro- 
pean markets seme months age was 
the chief if not the sole cause of our 
killing the goose that lays the goiden 
egg. It is possible, and to be hoped 
that we may eventually recover the 
lost. ground. 


— 


The administration at Washington 
again emphasizes its apparermt pur- 
pose to enforce literally the pure food 
law. The atterney-general has within 
@ few days made public a decision, 
cemsidered one of the most important 
under the law, providing that straight 
whiskey will be labeled as such, and 
@ mixture of two or more will be 
labeled blended whiskey. It may 
seem a far cry from straight whiskey 
te integrity in the sale of flours, 
maple sugar, coffee, etc; yet the de- 
termination of the government te en- 
ferce the law should carry with it 
a feeling of confidence all along the 
line. The attorney-general’s opinion 
is very elaborate in detail} indicating 
earnestness of purpose on the part 
of the administration. 

The real value of our guarantee 
printed upon this page is that it 
stands for the fact that we have im- 
vestigated the reliability of every ad- 
vertiser in these columms, and are as- 








sured they will deal justly with our 


readers before we accept their adver- 
tisements. If there is anything wrong 
with them, our guarantee printed on 
this page puts responsibility upon us 
rather than the purchaser. 





Fastening Foundation in Frames— 
A safe and easy way is to havea saw- 
kerf in the under side of the top-bar 
inte which the foundation will easily 
go. Turn the frame upside down, 
stip the foundation inte the saw-kerf, 
then drop a few drops of melted wax 
along the tep-bar to fasten the foun- 
dation. Y6u can perhaps do this most 
easily by making a wax candle. Use 
a string not as heavy as common 
wrapping twine, pack around it scraps 
of foundation or other beeswax till it 
is 2 inches thick. Light the candle 
and when started allow the. drops of 
meited wax to fall where wanted.—, 
{¥. G. Hermon, Bergen County, N J. 
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OVER 130 BUSHELS OATS PER ACRE 
In the Orange Judd ( Contest of 1906 


MANY OTHER CHors OF 50 TO 75 BUSHELS 
—AWARDS TO AWARDED AS SOON AS 
RECORDS ARE 
For those fafmiers who sent in 

Frépéfts of their experience 
with oats dufthg 1906, ih the #rain 
stowers’ copitest con@uéted by Orange 

Jadd company, thé list below nas been 

compiled. Lest any reports wete de- 

stPoyed im our recent fire, the prize 
award is delayed a bit lotiger to per- 
mit time for such feports to be heatd 





The number of the contestants who 
have reported in a way that complies 
with the requirements is not large. 
Some reports being incomplete are 
mot included in the above. Many who- 
entered the contest did not carry it 
through. . For this. several reasohs 
may be assigned. The season in many 
localities was unfavorable for a con- 
test carrie@ on umder those condi- 
tions. The effort. in many instances 
to so enrich the ground that large 
yields would follow reacted frequently 
against the yields; because of the ab- 
normal amount of the rainfall the 
past summer. Overrankaess in the 
crop resulted, with a dimirished yieMi 
as the resuft of such growth. ‘Tite 
wet season threw many farmers be- 
hind with their work and as @ result 
when the time came for harvesting 
the crop and getting this work dome 
and also the yields property attested, 
the contest was abandoned as the re- 
ports sent in were not as required by 
the rules of the contest, which ef 
course excludes the consideration of 
the reperts. 

Some of these reports wil be con- 


‘sidered at greater length ia future is- 


sues. it is fitting meanwhile to call 
attention to the following facts: First, 
the great differenee in the yield of the 
same vartety im different states; sec- 
ond, the great difference in the lecali- 
ties to predute yields of this grain, 
and third, the great difference im the 
eost of producing the same. 
DIFFERENCE IN YIELD 

The yields given relate to machine 
weights, but the correeted weights do 
not tend greatly to reduce the yield. 
It will be observed that the difference 
in yield betweer the highest and low- 
est reported is 100 bushels and 17 
pounds. The yield at Billings, Moat, 
was 130 bushels an@ five pounds and 
that at Andover, Me, 29 bushels 16 
pounds. This difference in adaptation 
eould be further extended. Our grow- 
er im New York state got only 17 
bushels per acre; none of the grain 
being merchantable, and our trial in 
the southern States gave no yteld at 
al. The crop was completely de- 
stroyed by rust amd other adverse 
eonditions. It would seem incredible 
that a crop should in one instarace 
yield 130 bushels and in another in- 
stance none at all, and vet these are 
the facts. The lesson to be learned ts 
that good. yields in our locality are no 
assurance of equally good yields in 
another locality, when the conditions 
differ. 

Im the instance referred to in the 
south, where the oats completely 
failed, the owner found fault that he 
was not warned that they weuld not 
succeed there. How could anyone be 
quite certain that they would not suc- 
eeed there, when they had not been. 
tried. The potato. known as Bliss’ 

{To Page 491) 




















Standard Oi] Conviction 

The Standard Oil company 
@iama which has. been. on trial for 
six weeks. before Judge Landis.in the 
United. States. district: court, at Chi- 


cago, has been found.guilty on 1463 
counts of reeeiving rebates. from the 


of. In- 


Ghieazgo: amd Alton railroad. If the 
verdict is: sustained: the compan 
might be fined as high as $29,200,000, 
am the Bikims law under which the 
company has been convicted provides 
@ fine of $1000 to $20,000 for each. of- 
fense. The Standard Qil company 
based its defense upon the claim that 
it did net know a higher freight rate 
was filed with. the International com- 
merce commission as required by law 
than the rate they paid the railroad. 
The ultimate outcome of the case will 
apparently turn upon the question of 
how much the company was hound to 
know regarding regular rates in order 
ta be held Wable for paying a rate 
fewer than that charged other ship- 
pers. #: 


That Anti-Roosevelt Plot 


The diselosure of a big plot to op- 
pose Pres Roosevelt’s policies in the 
next congress to prevent the nomi- 
nation _of @ republican candidate for 
president frem the Roosevelt branch 
of the party, has resulted in declara- 
tiess of loyalty to Rogsevelt from alt 
exer the country. Many legislatures 
have passed resolutions im his favor, 
and public men have hastened to de- 
clare their renewed allegiance. 

How much truth there is in the al- 
leged plot is not certam. During the 
latter part of the session ef congress, 
Harriman was in Washington, and it 
seems was the commanding figure in 
rany dinner parties at which politics 
and corporation affairs were dis- 
cussed. As the story ts told, one of 
the participants in one of those din- 
ners, while somewhat intoxieated, 
talked pretty freely, and gave away 
the schemes that werg being con- 
cected. 

It weuld seem certain enough that 
Harrimar ahd some ef his Wall street 
and railroad friends and some eof the 
censervative republicans that oppose 
Reesevelt’s. reform ideas have been 
getting together with the view to de- 
feating the president’s wish that he 
be succeeded by someone whe will 
continue the reform work that the 
Reesevelt administration has begun. 
Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania was 
seamehow pointed out as the banqueter 
who gave away the plot, but he em- 
Phatically @enies it, and no further 
information is fortheeming from the 
White House. 


Tariff Agreement with Germany 


The United States government has 
made an agreement with Germany 
by which the tariff bills will not be 
pat up against the United States for 
ai least another year. Under the new 
taxi law we were likely to have our 
goods. subjeet to the um rates 
when monk to Germany, because con- 
gress hag failed to provide reciprocal 
tariff to the advantage of Germany. 
The new arrangement rot only post- 

this tariff advance another 
year, but provides for the admission 
of meat products inte Germany at 
lewer rates than at present charged. 

The way for this new agreement 
was prepared by a joint com 
the meriean members of which were 
headed by Director North of the cen- 
sus bureau. Finally the details were 
arranged by Sec Root and Baron von 

berg, the German r 
at Washington. 

It has ten. arranged to,aecord to 
German wines and some other goods. 
a lower tariff rate than is at present 
ch Further tariff concessions 
to the a@wantage of American goods 
shi to Germany are in aS a Se 

‘hile a tariff war 
eeems to have been ae. here are 
mow a prospect of tariff culties 
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to. that. whieh, 
aeear Toten oe goede from coun- 
tries that give tariff favors 


_ not 
less the United — 
arranges ‘tor minimum tariff 


laws as 





Canadian Poet Dead 

A very popular poet, especially in 
Canada, has just died, Dr William 
Henry Drummond. His earliest vol- 
ume of peems. L’Habitant and Oth- 

er Poems was published in 1897. Since 
a he has published several other 
volumes. of poetry, and his writings 
have heen widely read and praised. 
They give a clearer idea of the French 
farmer in the region around Quebec 
than has been given by any other 
writer. One of the poems which Dr 
Drummond liked best was his Little 
Bateese. The grandfather of a little 
boy is telling the youngster about his 
mischievousness and how much worry 
he causes the grandfather. The last 
stanza is as follows: 


But leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 
We rader P ne tod stayin’ de small boy yet, 
Soe chase chicken an’ make dem scare 


An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’- 
pere, 
For w'en you're beeg feller he won't be 
dere— 
Leetle Bateese! 


Briefly Told 


An important philantrophic work 
has been undertaken by Miss Helen 
uld of New York. She has bought 
600 acres of land near Greeley, 
Col, to be divided up for homes for 
poor people from the New York tene- 
ments. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars will be spent for farm imple- 
ments, seed and fencing. The ten- 
ants will be allowed to make easy 
payments if they are diligent, but the 
shiftless will be weeded out. * There 
wilt be a corps of agricultural and 
sanitary imstractors, a Hbrary and 
room, ang a pleasure ground. 

Da and poultry raising will re- 
ceive most attention at the start and 
general farming and fruit raising will 
be taken up later. Comfortable cot- 
tages wil be built and water works 
will be eonnected with the settlement. 


The president has anes Ralph 
Tyter, 








k @ Columbus (Q) negro to 
be auditor for the navy department 
Siong eee His salary will be 

Rumors went the 
rounds winter to the effect that 
the peeabiteat as going to appoint a 
negro to some sap in wen] federal posi- 
tion In Ohio, partly to get even with 
Senator Foraker, who was so active 
im defense of the colored soldiers who 
were discharged because of the 
Brownsville riot. It turned out that 
the white people in Ohio objected, 
and it looked as if such an appoint- 
ment woulé hurt the president’s son- 


in-law, h, who is a 
an from Ohio. 


A cobbler » Pennsylvania has 
found a ae to. burn coal ashes by 
mixing chemical preparation 
with the oah ashes, and then mingling 


with that one ef coal to six parts 
of the ashes. uces a fuel that 
throws off mo than the coal 


alone Finn. Fg er which lasts as 

or longer. It is reperted that the 

trust has made the cobbler the offer 
of a sum of money to get pos- 
suppress it, 
und for 
the — ef the formula to manu- 
facture chemical employea and 
Hm ye thy A The coal trust 


at last reports had made the highest 
offer. 

The president has inted Oscar 
R. Hundley of Hun , Ala, United 


=, district judge for the northern 

ts mad fa made tn, Quregard ra Pg wel umes of of 
e ° e 

Morgan, and e 

the gg oo Bet representatives in con- 


Phakes SSL as) eee Meee bee 


is.similar. gress. It-is understood that Booker 
Germany, ashington was. largely 
providing. for for max- tal in. securing Hlundiley’s appoint- 


OR CURRENT EVENTS 


T. Wi instrumen- 


Pettus is very indig- 


Am agreement for a new postal 
treaty.. with Canada has been made 
bag which ne ers may be sent 

. country for ome cent each 
p Bs ounces in bulk between the two 

The arrangement hereto- 
fore existing terminates May 7. The 
old. rate was one cent a pound for 
publishers sending. second-class mat- 
ter from the United States to Canada. 
This. arrangement. was abrogated by 
the Canadian government hecause 
very. much more second-class matter 
ig sent. from the United States to Can- 
ada than is sent from Canada to. the 
United States, and the rate was con- 
sidered much teo low. 





The latest material used for the 
manufacture of alcohol is sawdust. 
Experiments recently conducted are 
said to have been very satisfactory. 
The matter has been referred to the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture for investigation. If it proves’ 
that sawdust; which has heretofore 
been more or less of a nuisance at 
mills, can be treated so that at small 
expense alcohol may be made from 
it, the discovery will prove an im- 
portant one for humbermen. 


The United States census bureau 
estimates that there are now nearly 
§,000,000 more people in continental 
United States than six years ago. 





According to carefully compared es- | 


timates in 1906 there were 83,900,000, 
The five leading cities and their es- 
timated population in 1906 are as 
follows: New York, 4,100,000; Chica- 
go, 2,000,000; Philadelphia, 1,400,000; 
St Louis, 649,000; Boston, 600,000. 





Arrangements for the balloon trip |" 


to the north pole are rapidly nearing 
completion. Under the direction of 
Walter Wellman, the balloon has 
been reconstructed and has a lifting 
power of 19,500 pounds. His party will 
soon go to Tromsoe, Norway, and after 
thorongh trials of the balloon at 
Spitzbergen, it is planned to start for 
the pole at the end of July or early 
in August. 


eaten 

A letter to the school children of 
the United States has been 
Pres Roosevelt on Arbor day. He says 





issued by | 


the children should celebrate the day | 


thoughtfully and that when they help | § 


preserve our forests or to plant | 


¥ enes they are acting the part of 


‘ geod citizens, He. says the value of 


x 


forestry deserves to be taught in the 


schools. 





‘The long drawn-out and scandalous 
murder trial of Harry K. Thaw, who 
kiHed Stanford White, the New York 
arehitect, last summer, resulted in a 
@isagreement of the jury. Thaw will 
probably have to wait until next fall 
before being tried again, because of 
the accumulation of criminal cases 
now awaiting trial in New York city. 


The date for the coming imterna- 
tiomal peace conference at The Hague 
has been fixed for June 15. Mean- 
time the countries that are going to 
participate im the conference are pre- 


paring a program of subjects to be | 


. 
_ 


James C. Eckels, controller of cur- 
rency from 1893 to 1897, and at the 
time of his death president of the 
Commercial national bank of Chicago, 
has died at Chicago. He was 48 years 

He was widely known im busi- 
mess and financial circles. 

George K. Favrot, who shot and 
killed Dr P. HM. Aldrich, at Baton 
Rouge, La, just after Favrot 
elected to congress last November, 
has been released from jail. The 
= jury failed to return an indict- 
ment against him. 


John Temple Graves, of Georgia, 
Asatte psd i a 
pro a 
the Saxt national demacratic conven. 
ought to nominate Pres 

Roosevelt for another term. 
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Philpotts has made us familiar with 
remantic Devonshire, in his ‘fascinat- 
| ing novels, “The River,” — 
the M ete, cornet charac 
very — the people there drink 
coffee with. ithe same results as else- 


where. A writer at Rock House, Or- 
chard Hill, Bideford, North Devon, 
states: ! 


“For 30 years I drank coffee for 
breakfast and dinner but some 5 
years ago I found that it was producing 
indigestion and heart-burn, and was 
making me restiess at night. These 
symptoms were followed by brain fag 
and a sluggish mental condition. 

“When I realized this, I made up 
my mind that to quit drinking coffee 
and having read of Postum, I coa- 
cluded to try it. I had ‘it carefully 
made, according to directions, and 
found to my agreeable surprise at the. 
end of a week, that I no longer suf- 
fered from either indigestion, heart- 
burn, or brain-fag, and that I could 
drink it at hight and secure restful 
and refreshing sleep. 

“Since that time we have entirely 
discontinued the use of the old kin! 
of coffee, growing fonder and fonder 
of Postum as time goes on. My di- 
gestive organs certainly do _ their 
work much better now than before, a 
result due to Postum Food Coffee, I 
am satisfied. 

“As a table beverage we find (for 
all the members of my family use it) 
that when properly made it is most 
refreshing and agreeable, of delicious 
flavor and aroma. Vigilance is, how- 
ever, necessary to secure this, for 
unless the servants are watched they 
are likely to neglect the thorough 
boiling which it must have in order 
to extract the goodness from ~ the 
cereal.” Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read The little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 


pkgs. “There's & reason.” 
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‘Middle Atlantic Zdition 


For w Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
and Delaware, just now so 
-wooonll interested in getting the 
it gpa into condition for field, fruit 
and truck crops, and inaugurating 
the season’s activity of cultivation. 
This territory enjoys unexcelled 
home markets for every pound of 
farm produce. Growers of these 
crops, and producers of milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry and eggs should se- 
cure, on a cash basis, outside quo- 
tations for everything 
quality and merit. American Agri- 
culturtst aims to keep at the fore- 
front the news relating to all these 
farm activities: Our subscribers are 


ng ) 
Make the«“old reliable” 
Agricultarist your own paper, 





NEW JERSEY 


Greenwich, Cumberland Co—Wheat 
leoks well, rhubarb growing nicely. 
Peaches full of buds. Farmers busy 
plowing and planting. early truck. 
Large acreage of, potatoes being 
planted. Butter 30c, creamery print 
DSc, eggs 16c, dressed hogs 9c. ‘ 

Stillwater, Sussex Co—-Farmers of 
this region have accepted the N Y ex- 
change price for milk. Several wanted 
to accept the Borden place. The state 
board of health has an_ inspector 
visiting farms of this section looking 
over dairy stables and directions have 
been given in some cases for changes 
and improvements to be made. 


Frenchtown, Hunterdon Co—Win- 
ter ended abruptly in the middle of 
Mar with warmer weather following. 
Snow left#fields in good shape. Grass 
lands are doing well, with clover well 
rooted. Live stock is selling well, lay- 
ing hens bring 75c to $1 each, butter 
35c p lb, eggs 17c p doz, timothy hay 
worth $i7 p ton. 


Paterson, Passaic Co—Farmers are 


plowing and planting some crops. 
The snow, Apr 9 and 10, has had no 
effect on fruit buds as yet. Eggs are 
selling at 25c p doz. .Butter stays 
high, best 35c p lb. Grass is looking 
fine for a good crop. 


Layton, Sussex Co—Rye is looking 
fine and promises well. Spring is so 
late that pasturage is very backward 
and the weather has been so cold 
with numerous snow squalls, that lit- 
tle or no plowing for oats or corn has 
been done yet. The Bordens have 
started two stations for receiving 
milk for their creamery at Branch- 
ville, which will seriously affect the 
two creameries in this valley. Nearly 
every farmer here is selling milk now. 
Horses get good prices, ranging from 
$150 to $200. Cows are in good de- 
mand and at fancy prices. Potatoes 
range from 75dc to $1, eggs 18c, butter, 
local sale, 30c. 


Cassville, Ocean Co — The cold 


weather of recent days has retarded 
planting of potatoes. Plowing for 
corn is progressing rapidly. Grass 
seeding about completed. Winter 
grain is starting slowly. Hay aver- 
ages $12 to #18 p ton, veal calves 7c p 
lb 1 w, rye straw $10 p ton, butter 25c 
p lb, eggs 30c dos.” doz. 


MARYLAN D 


Sandy Spring, Mt Montgomery Co — 
Farmers are now busy planting. their 
gardens and plowing. Sales are most- 
ly over execept a few small ones. Re- 
cent cool weather did much damage 
to fruit and garden crops, Eggs l4c 
p doz, butter 30c p Ib, wheat and 
grass lookdng fine. 


Pocomoke, Somerset Co—The last 
week in Mar was very warm, conse- 
quently peaches,.pears and plums are 
in full blossom, The recent cold snap 
cleaned out all of the above men- 
tioned fruit, but apples are still safe. 
Wheat and grass aer looking well. 
Potatoes all planted with about the 
usual acreage. Sweet potatoes are 
bedded and some are coming . up. 
Early tomatoes came up badly and 
plants are scarce. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


New Jersey Grange Activity 


I am gijad to report that Wayne 
township grange, No 145, of Bergen 
county, is progressing finely. In April 
last we had our hall so far finished 
that we were enabled to invite Po- 
mona No 11 to meet with us. We hada 
very large meeting, and had the pleas- 
ure of listening to Brother Mortimer 
Whitehead on The unwritten work of 
the order. Our total membership is 
188, with 15 more on the way. Our 
hall cost us 5 Qur purchases 
have amounted to $1795. On October 
24 we dedicated our hall, having with 
us our worthy state master. We had 
a large company of visiting brothers 
and, sisters and a great many stran- 
gers. The dedicatory services were 
greatly enjoyed by all present and 
they were charmed and enlightened 
as to the meaning of the grange by 
the able address of the worthy state 
master.—[R. M, Torbel, Master. 

New Market grange, No 152, of 
Middlesex county, which celebrated 
its first anniversary last April, believes 
the grange is one of the best organi- 
zations ever established in the vicinity. 
At meetings many excellent papers 

avé been read. Recitations and de- 

ates Ihave also been enjoyed. Thou- 

sands of dollars’ worth of flour, gro- 
eeries, seeds, twine and fertilizers 
have been purchased. 

Olive Branch grange, No 142, of 
Monmouth county is flourishing; has 
initiated U5, total membership at close 
of the vear 142. Has done consider- 
able co-operative buying. The social 
committee deserves especial mention 
for its excellent service. The amuse- 
ments have greatly increased mem- 
bership by affording people an op- 
portunity to see how the grangers 
enjoy themselves. They. have added 
much to the treasury and have given 
members a Keener interest in grange 
work.. The insurance business is be- 
ing generally taken up. 

Newman Hall, worthy master of 
Wantage grange, No 78, reports: “We 
have purchased more in the past year 
than in many years previous. We have 
initiated 26 new members, the attend- 
ance has been good and meetings 
have been held regularly. Have done 
a fair amount of co-operative buying. 
Have about $300,000 worth of prop- 
erty insured in the grange company. 
We own a building lot on the railroad 
switch on which we hope to build in 
the near future.” Woman’s- work 
questions and lecturer’s hour have 
been profitable. Had 3000 at annual 
picnic, and address of State Lecturer 
D. H. Agans highly commended. 

In Sussex county is located Vernon 
grange, No 134. Its worthy master, 
Thomas W. DeKay, makes a good 
report, showing an increase of 40% in 
membership for the year. Every of- 
ficer has been zealous and faithful in 
performance of duties. No master 
could have more loyal support. We 
are supplied with the proper regalia 
and working tools. One particularly 
good feature of our new membership 
is the class of men and women who 
are joining; the best and most con- 
servative of our farmers. 

Bergen grange, No 129, added 13 
new. members last year. Have built 
new horse sheds and now have a com- 
mittee on enlarging their hall. Meet- 
ings have been very interesting, and 
“fraternal friendship runs at high 
tide.”” Co-operative work for the year 
in fertilizers, feeds, seed potatoes and 
groceries amounted to $3840. 

Cold Spring grange, No 132, of Cape 
May county, started four years ago 
with 30 charter members and now has 
121, are talking of. building their own 
hall; purchased fertilizers to amount 
of $1200, also. a carload of. seed pota- 
toes; members use trade cards at a 
good saving. Twenty-five members 
have their buildings insured in the 
grange company and have _ saved 
many dollars. 

Ewing grange, No 73, is progressing 
nicely. A class of five candidates was 
given the first and second degrees 
April 9. Initiations are held every 
three months and a class is admitted 
nearly every time. The grange moved 
into newer and more commodiouy 
quarters. The change was made from 
the old hall at Trenton Junction to 
the Church house at Ewing. The 
new home provides good _ shelter for 
the Patrons’ horses in stormy weath- 
er, Meetings are popular and well 


attended, the programs good and 
instructive. The library is becoming 
more popular and the books have a 
better circulation and are often ex- 
changed. Miss Laura Fine is libra- 
rian for 1907. 

The past year is reported by Wor- 
thy Master A. P. Knapp.as the most 
eventful in the history of Lincoln 
grange, No 136. We have taken a lively 
interest in legislative work and in our 
board of agriculture. We have a total 
membership of 84 as against 58 one 
year ago, and we have purchased dur- 
ing the year seed potatoes, feed and 
, ene etc, to amount of 
$4122.4 

seen the prosperous granges of 
Bergen county is Franklin, No- 130. It 
has initiated. during the past year 83, 
total membership at. present 308. Has 
held 39 regular meetings, one sociable, 
a pienic and a fair. “We have quite 
a number of young people in our 
grange and to keep them interested we 
have given them charge of the liter- 
ary hour once a month. 
grange hall.” Purchases for the year 
amounted to $8363.12. 

Mullica Hill grange, No 51, recently 
initiated a class of nine followed by 
iee cream and cake. There was an 
unusually large number present, in- 
cluding several visitors. ‘Its present 
membership is 375. The following 
week a literary entertainment was 
given which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by a large audience. Have had good 
attendance in all kinds Of weather 
and much co-operative buying in all 
branches. 

A new grange, No 70 (named Lau- 
renceville grange), was started Sat- 
urday, February 23, with 34 charter 
members. . Deputy Hutchinson, — as- 
sisted by Master Allinson. of Hamilton 
grange and Pastmasters Green of 
Ewihg and Hutchinson of Hamilton 
Square, conducted the election of offi- 
cers: Master, R. W. Cook; overseer, 
E. G. Skillman; secretary, Charles H. 
Smith; treasurer, Samuel H. Van 
Cleve; lecturer, Mrs Frank Applegate. 

Moorestown grange, No 8, now 
numbers 328 members with a class of 
seven ready to be initiated at the 
next meeting. Our committees have 
been very busy. The fertilizer com- 
mittee ,has just received and distrib- 
uted 13800 tons of ingredients to mem- 
bers for mixing their own fertilizers. 
A very conservative estimate shows 
a saving of $6 per ton over the ready 
mixed goods of the same _ grade, if 
purchased from local dealers. The 
potato committee has also just fin- 
ished distributing 5000 barrels or 13,- 
750 bushels seed potatoes for ‘plant- 
ing. Our county Pomona will meet 
at Columbus April 23.—[G. L. G. ° 

The new grange, Laurenceville, No 
170, held its first initiation, bringing 
in 16 new candidates in the first two 
degress, Friday, April 5. Two mem- 
bers have come in by demit. More 
will also come in from the Penning- 
ton, Hamilton Square. and Ewing 
granges. The prospects bright, being 
in a new field and making a new and 
active center for Patrons. 

A grange recently organized at 
Cassville is to be known as the Anchor. 
It has 16 charter members. | The ‘fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Master, 
John W. Jamison; overseer,  J.. F. 
Brown; lecturer, Miss Ella’ N. Jami- 
son; secretary, Milton Rover. 

Rancocas grange, No 131, is report- 
ed as still progressing, both financial- 
ly and socially. They celebrated chil- 
dren’s day exercises with interest 
and entertained Pomona with a, large 
attendance. The circulating library is 
an interesting feature. Co-operative 
purchasing oon been done to the 
amount of $8266.10. 

Delaware valley grange, No 1438, of 
Sussex county, has about doubled its 
membership in the last year, pur- 
chased and refitted a new home. 
Worthy Master Ira Stoll says: “The 
hall was publicly dedicated to grange 
uses with the assistance of County Or- 
ganizer R. M. Holley and Mortimer 
Whitehead. The traveling library is 
constant use. Recently Pomona grange 
met in their hall with fine address by 
State Master Gaunt. Have _ saved 
enough on purchases to more than 
pay all fees and dues. “Above all we 
are benefited by the social inter- 
course, broadened in mind by the sure 
and rapid touch we “gain of all im- 


proved ideas and experiments of tha 
agricultural colleges and the agricul< 
tural world generally, also as weli by, 
the immense influence these van< 
tages must have upon the upward 
progress of our pelgnborheod. ™ 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, April 15, 1907. 

At New York, the cattle market 
showed more firmness after Monday 
of last week and closing prices were 
10c higher on nearly all grades of 
steers, and 10@1l5c higher on bulls 
and cows. Calves on moderate re- 
ceipts showed more firmness on Wed-, 
nesday and the whole market was 
buoyant and strong at the finish, 
Milch cows in very light supply and 
firm and prices averaged higher on all 
grades. i 

Today there were 32 cars of cattle 
and 7400 calves on sale. Steers ac- 
tive, and steady to strong. Steers ac- 
fat cows steady; medium grades 5@i 
10c¢ higher; bologna cows on very 
limited receipts 5c higher. The heavy 
receipts of calves caused a decline of 
7Dec, and some late sales were off $1 
from last week’s closing prices; but 
all the stock was taken. Fairly good 
to extra steers, 1075 to 1395 lbs aver- 
age, sold at $5.40@6.45 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding 15 cars stable fed Pa steers, 
1075 to 1415 Ibs average, 5.50@6. 
car state steers, 1165 Ibs, 5.65; car ‘Ma 
ao, 1241 Ibs, 5.80; car O, i180 lbs, 
5.65. Bulls 3.60@4.90; cows 2@4.40, 
including bologna cows 2@2.25; fat 
cows 3.75@4. Veals 5@7.75, with 
the general top price 7.50; culls 4. { 

Sheep in* very light supply all last 
week and prices firm, lambs weakened 
a trifle after Monday, closing 10c low- 
er. A few Md and N Y spring lambs 
in market, selling fairly well, quality, 
considered. Today sheep were strong: 
lambs 15@25c higher. Poor to choice 
unshorn sheep $4.50@6.75 p 100° Ibs;' 
clipped 4@6; good wooled lambs 9@ 
9.10; medium to choice state do, at 
8@9.50; clipped N Y state 7.50@8. 5{ 

Hogs showed more firmness after 
Monday of last week and prices ad- 
vanced 10@15c, closing steady. There 
were about 800 hogs on sale today. 
Prices 10c lower. Good, medium and 
light New York state hogs sold at 
$7.20@7.30 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

The week just ended was marked 
by active trading in all branches of 
the business and dealers are kept 
busy finding suitable stock to supply 
the enormous demand. Prices as a 
rule were firm and in some cases a@ 
trifle higher. Choice heavy drafts 
$275@380 ea; chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 
175@275; good city drivers 180@275. 

At Philadelphia, a stronger market 





for cattle. Choice steers $5.75@6.25 
p 100 Ibs. Much II! and Pa stock on! 
sale. Fair to good steers 5.25@5.50.' 


Fat cows 3.50@4.75, thin cows 1.75@ 
2.75. Veals 7@8, ag calves 3@4 
milch cows 35@55 : 


Sheep prices very encouraging. 
Wooled wothers $7@7:25, ewes 5.50@ 
6, shorn sheep sell 1.25@1.50, lower 
than wooled and lambs likewise. 
Choice lambs in fleece realized 8.50@ 
9.10, spring lambs 5@7.50 ea. Hogs 
10c p lb d w. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
130 loads cattle in the pens. Market 
recorded advances of 10@15c. Good 
to gry 4 steegs $5.50@6.25 100 Ibs, 
pleis t 50@5, fat heifers 4@5.20, cows 

75@4.50, canners 1.50@2.25, export 
one 4.50 @5.25, seening steers 4.50: 
5, stockers 3.50@4.25, veal calves 6 
. common calves 3.50@5, milch cows 
25@50 ea. ; 

’ Hog supply 50 loads. Heavies $7 

1 lbs, mediums and Yorkers 7 
7.05. Shorn wethers 5,50@6, lambs 
7@7.50, spring lambs 12@15, wool 
wethers 6.25@6.75, zeartings 7@7. 
bucks, stags, etc, 3 


At Philadelphia, butter firm, cmy, 
tubs 29@30c p Ib, prints 80@3ic, 
dairy 20@24c, cheese 14@1l5c. “Eggs, 
active, fresh 17@18c p doz, storage 
15@16c, live hens 16@16%c p Ib. 
chickens . Potatoes firm at 

60c p bu, yellow onions 40@60c, let- 
tuce $2@3 p bskt, paragus 35@40c 
Pp beh. Cattle strong and active, 
choice steers 6@6%c p Ib, lambs 8@ 
9c, heavy hogs 9@10c. Feed higher, 
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Over 130 Bushels Oats per Acre 


{Frem Page 488] 

Triumph grows well both north and 
south, while this can probably be said 
ef no other variety. The rules of the 
eontest left it open te grow oats of 
any variety which the grower might 
ehoose. 

The yield in Montana would remove 
all doubt as te the pre-eminent adan- 
tation of the Myrick oat for Montana 
eohditions. It would aiso remove all 
doubt as tothe highly favorable na- 
ture of the conditiens in: Montana for 
eat production. This it is fair te infer 
from the one crop grown, it was so 
extraordinary a crop. The yields in 
the eastern and New England states 
were so much lower that it would he 
fair to infer that average production 
ef oats in these is much lower than 
jn states west. But too much must 
not be made of this fact. Iowa shows 
up well in the contest. Minnesota 
ranks low and yet Minnesota is a bet- 
ter oat growing state than Jowa, so 
far as the natural conditions are con- 
cerned. The one crop reported in 
Minnesota fell low in yield, first be- 
eause of late sowing, and, second, be- 
eause of het weather at the time 
when the erop was maturing. 

DIFPRRENCE IN PROFIT 

The difference in the profit from 
growing the crop was very great. 
To grow the acre cost Mr O’Donnell 
$82.88.. This includes a rental of $6 
for the acre of land, $6.12% for the 
east of seed, and $6.50 far threshing. 





The land was irrigated. “The crop 
would readily sell for $126.72, hence 
the net profit was $93.89. [It is not 


possible to draw the contrast between 
the profit of this acre and that of 
the lowest yield given, as the data are 
not furnished in the report of the 
latter to make it possible to carry out 
the comparison. It is pretty certain, 
however, that here was no profit at 
all from growing the crop which 
gave 29 bushels and 16 pounds per 
acre. 


Agricultural Netes from Harrisburg 


N, PENNSYLVANIA, 








Gov Stuart has signed the bill 
introduced by Representative Edgar 
R. Kiess of Lycoming, creating boun- 
ties for the destruction of certain nox- 
jous animals and appropriating $50,- 
000 to carry out the provisions of the 
act, which becomes effective at once. 
The bounties are as follows: Bach 
wildeat, $4; fox, $2; weasel or mink, 
$1. Originaliy the bill provided $1 for 
each horned or barred owl or gos- 
hawk, but these were struck out. Per- 
sons entitled to such bounty and de- 
sirous of securing it must: take the 
bedy of the animal or the entire pelt 
before any magistrate, alderman or 
justice of the peace of the county in 
which the animal was killed and 
swear that he killed it, giving the 
principal details of killing. 

Among other bills appropriated by 
the governor are those to validate an- 
nexation of lots to boroughs or towns 
by ordimance since May 22, 1903; fix- 
ing the pay of road commisioners, sur- 
veyors and viewers at $5 a day and 
5. cents a mile traveled; classifying 
species of fish in Lake Erie; permit- 
ting partial payments to contractors 
as the work progresses on bridges be- 
ing rebuilt by the state under the act. 
of. 1895; repealing the Crawford coun- 
ty road act of 1854. 

The Lancaster cattle market is not 
in ap encouraging condition. At the 
prevailing price the cattlemen will 
get no more for their steers than it 
cost te fatten them, the manure being 
about the only profit. Im recent years 
Lancaster farmers have not been buy- 
ing fancy cattle for fattening, prefer- 
ring a medium grade with less risk 
of loss. The average price paid for 
feeders last fall was probably about 
4 cents a pound. Fat:cattle are now 
worth about § cents. If the farmer 
bought 1000-pound steers, they cost 
him #40. If an increase of 400 pounds 


-have 


FARMING FOR PROFIT . 


been made, they will naw fetoh 
He has probably fed each steer 
bushels of corn, worth $25, at 50 
cents a bushel, thus allowing about 
$5 for rough feed, This ia a fair state- 
ment of the average profits this sea- 
son. But Lancaster county cattle have 
little more than m to move te 
market, A few lots t got fat early 
been gold, but the bulk is still 
in the stalls and their owners are 
watching for signs of an advance in 
price. 

Highway Commissioner Hunter has 
issued of the compilation of the road 
laws of Pennsylvania authorized un- 
der a concurrent resolution of the leg- 
islature signed by Goy Pennypacker 
in 1905, The pamphlet contains nearly 
300 pages and gives in full all of the 
road laws now in force, except local 
and special ones and such as apr'y 
exclusively to cities and boranghs. 
The first law was signed by Goy Wolf 
in 1833.. The last is the resolution 
authorizing the printing and distri- 
bution of 0,000~copies of the pam- 
phiet in question. A comprehensive in- 
dex of .the contents is given and an 
appendix. gives the laws affecting 
tewnships ef the first class. 

For two days during the first week 
in June, Gov Stuart will appear in the 
role ef farmer in Allentown. He is 
an honorary president of the Farmers’ 
normal institute, which is made up of 
the membera of the state board of 
agriculture; and the lecturers ' and 
eounty chairmen of farmers’ insti- 
tutes. The convention will be attend- 
ed by more than agriculturista, 
and an, elaborate business and social 
program is being arranged by P. E. 
Fenstermacher, one of the Lehigh 
county members of the state board of 

culture, in conjunction with John 

. Eckert and Harry B. Schall, presi- 
dent and seoretary of the Allentown 
fair. 


Forestry Survey to Be Thorough 


Williem L. Hall, in charge of forest 
preducta of the federal forest service, 
will give his entire time to the in- 
vestigation of the feasibility and ben- 
efits of national forests in the south- 
ern Appalachian and White moun- 
tains. rovision for this was made 
in the last session of congress. “This 
is the outcome of the vigorous fight 
put up in behalf of the forest reserve 
bill which Speaker Cannon refused 
to admit to the calender. 

The work of investigation will be 
taken up at once on broad lines, The 
aim will be te bring out more clearly 
the importance of the forests of these 
two regions to the numerous indus- 
tries affected by them, agriculture, 
lumbering, transportation, navigation, 
water power, etc. The destruction 
wrought in the recent flood in the 
Ohio river emphasizes the need of 
such an investigation. Mr Hall in- 
tends to have ready for congress 
when it meets next December a com- 
plete statement of the facts as to the 
relation of these forests to the 
economic life of their regions and 
the country at large. 









































ng 
is in the Roll 


Rex Flintkote is easily laid by an erdi- 
nary workman, and everything needed to 
lay it comes in the roll, This is one of the things 
that make Rex Flintkote the standard by which all 


@ are now measured, 


REX 


is much higher in quality and a little higher in 
the “next best.” “ 
¢ price are first absolutely convinced 


noe t 
ully pa 
of the quality. 


SEND FOR 


The book will tell you all about REX Flintkote 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


Those who cheer- 


Let us convince you. 


FREE SAMPLES AND BOOK 





Roofing, and the samples will show what it 
really is and enable you to test its 
Properties. ‘Look for the Boy.’’ 


4. A. & W. BIRD & CD. 
56 India Stree!, Boston, Mavs, 
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lengthens the life of the 


wagon—saves horse- 
power, time and tem- 
per. Best lubricant in 
the world—contains 


If you want your outfit 
to ast and earn money 
while it lasts— grease 
the axles with Mica 
Axle Grease. 








THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 
Along the Lime ef the 
ATLANTIG COAST LINE RAILROAD 
oneal foie. 


WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and im- 
migration Agent, - Jacksonville, Florida 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


| caused by paints fading, chalking and peeli 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills 


| Ingersoll Peints Proved Best by 65 Years’ Use. 


Onty Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


Made with scientific accuracy from pure 
Pigments and Linseed Oil, thoroughly com- 
bined by machinery, ready for use. , 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—aill ahout paint and painting 
for eee How teavold the trouble and expense 

valu- 
able information free te you, with Beautiful le 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me, » 
I can save you money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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LAWN FENCE 


Song Orme. Bold on trial at 
ie aeroee sont ,miueinded 
KITSELMAN GROS. 

x55. Munele, indians. 
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, Tioga county Pomona grange, No 
30, held its regular spring session re- 
eently in grange hall, Wellsboro, the 
meeting being largely attended. Twen- 
ty-eight of the 38 subordinate granges 
were represented, and nearly all the 
reports showed substantial gains in 
membership and interest. Pomona 
Master E. B. Dorsett presided. Mrs 
V. B. Holliday ‘made the address of 
welcome and the response was made 
by Mrs Stella Pratt. Master Dorsett 
gave an absorbingly interesting talk 
on his recent trip through the south- 
ern part of the state and spoke of the 
antiquated machinery and ideas he 
found in use on farms; he urged the 
adoption of progressive and up-to- 
date implements. A good-sized class 
took the fifth degree. The fourth de- 
gree was also administered. 

E. J. Tuttle, A: J. Seely and others 
discussed the harvester trust and then 
Master Dorsett gave an instructive 
talk to the subordinate lecturers. The 
committee to liquidate the debt on 
the Pomona grounds reported that 
since the iast meeting $121 has been 
raised, leaving $133 yet to be raised 
t> ‘pay off the mortgage. It is ex- 
pected the mortgage will he burned 
in September. 

Another seat on the democratic side 
of the Pennsylvania house of repre- 
sentatives is now filled by a granger. 
Jerome T. Ailman has been elécted 
and sworn in to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William C. 
Pomeroy, of Juniata, Perry county, 
in February. 

Brother Creasy won a hard-waged 
battle when he had the Homsher trol- 
ley eminent domain bill amended be- 
fore final passage, so as to provide 
that all companies exercising the 
right of eminent domain must carry 
light freight and express. Mr Creasy 
tried to get a mandatory clause into 
the McClain-Homsher trolley freight 
lill, but was unsuccessful. In the em- 
inent domain bill fight he won his 
point:and this amendment will pre- 
vent steam railroad corporations from 
cobbling up trolley lines and not per- 
mitting them to carry freight. 


Pennsylvania ‘Farm Affairs 


Montoursville, Lycoming Co—Very 
unsettled weather, one day watfm and 
the next very cold with snow flurries. 
Grain looks fine. Some plowing done. 

“arm help very scarce. Hogs 8c p lb 
«ow. Chickens 20c p lb dw. Hay $16 
1» $20 p ton. Corn 60c, oats 50¢, po- 
1xtoes Shc, apples 60c p bu, butter 35e 
> 1b, eges 18c p doz. 


Barto, Berks Co—Orchardists are 


rvoraying and pruning trees. Clover 
: ed is all sown. Grass and grain are 
»romising. A large acreage will be 
planted with potatoes this season. 
Some oats sown. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co—April weather 


r> far has not been favorable for 
Y:rming and ‘but little plowing has 
? 2:en done to date. Winter grains are 
4 





> ot up to average as considerable was 
‘illed by the ice. Grass fields look 
~-;ell. There will be about an average 
= creage of corn and potatoes planted. 
>?ublic sales are now a thing of the 
past and all stock sold well. Cows $40 
to $75, horses $75 to $225, pigs $50 to 
£100, hogs $6 to $10. Corn 60 to 7T0c 
>> bu, hay $15 to $17 p ton, potatoes 
-3 to 55e p bu. Isaac Perry has sold 
}is farm to J. Tomlinson. H. S. De- 
‘‘oursey has sold 45 acres ty EL E. 
.C‘urtice. Farm help is scarce at $20 to 
$24 p month. The Philadetphia Milk 
‘Ixchange has fixed the price at 4%4c 
y» at for April delivered in the city. 
"tutter 40c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, bran 
SS p ton, gluten $28, hay $15. 
State Zoologist Reappointed—The 
roappointment of Prof H. A. Surface 
economic zoologist of the state 
« opt of agri at Harrisburg by Gov 
i; tuart last week was.in line with his 
olicy to do what is best for the farm- 
‘21g interests. Never in this history of 
a has the office of the state zoologist 
‘een more successfully conducted. 
‘rof Surface is not only one of the 
‘oremost scientists in his particular 
I*me of work in the é¢ountry, but is a 
man of wide, at <a experience, 





° 


which means much in the handling of 
a great office of this sort. He is ably 
serving the farming interests and 
much can be accomplished by hearty 
co-operation. 

Springtown, Bucks Co — Farmers 
are busy plowing. corn land. Some 
oats are sown. Most places too wet 
to get on the land. Quite a number 
of farmers expect to raise tomatoes 
for the cannery: Some have tried 
before and say there is money in it. 
They pay $9.50 p ton delivered. The 
community is greatly inconvenienced 
since the Pa Eastern R R_ have 
quit running trains and operating the 
road through here, due to misman- 
agegnent. It is expected that the road 
will be operated shortly and has a 
brighter. prospect before it than it 
ever had. At present millers, coal 
men and stores are compelled to cart 
their goods from 4 to 9 miles by team. 
No warm weather up to this time and 
things are very late. Considerable 
spraying done in these parts. 


~ 





Investigations in Horticulture 





The department of horticulture of 
the Pennsylvania agricultural experi- 
ment station has begun a study of the 
causes which affect the yield and 
quality of apples. It is expected that 
the breadth of the subject will invoive 
many fundamental questions which 
will demand considerable time, and 
that results can only he secured_by 
the most cordial co-operation of cr- 
chardists in all sections of the state. 
Just what phases of the general in- 
quiry will be taken up will not be de- 
cided until 4 careful study of orchard 
conditions has been made; but the 
following ones will be studied in or- 
der to gain a comprehensive view 
The* influences of commercial ferti- 
lizers and barnyard manures; in- 
fluence of cultural methods; effects of 
types of. soil; influence of climatic 
conditions, elevation and exposure; 
effects of scions from different trees 
and the influence of the ripeness of 
apples upon their keeping qualities. 

Plants are being sent out by Prof 
John P.. Stuart, who is in charge of 
these investigations to find where or- 
chards exist, that may be valuable 
and suitable for co-operative experi- 
ments. He will visit as many or- 
chards as his time and the amount 
of money appropriated for the pur- 
pose will permit, and from the or- 
chards investigated will select. such as 
seen: best adapted for the purposes 
sought. He will also arrange with the 
owners the conditions under which 
the experiments will be conducted. As 
the value of later steps depends large- 
ly on the fulness and care with which 
these preliminaries are undertaken 
and as the apple industry of the state 
is capable of great extension it is 
hoped orchardists in all sections will 
be quick to appreciate the advantages 
to be gained by their hearty co-opera- 


FARM AND MARKET 


tion and to enter promptly into cor- 
respondence with Professor Stuart at 
State College. e 


Book Reviews 


ENTOMOLOGY. By Justus Watson 
Folsom, instructor in entomology at 
the university of Illinois. This book 
gives a comprehensive and _ concise 
account of insects with reference to 
biological and economic aspects, for 
the student and general reader. \Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 485 pages. Cloth. 
Price $3. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Sent postpaid by Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. 

FRUIT RECIPES. By Riley M. Fletch- 
er Berry. A unique book on the uses 
and food value of fruits. About 900 
different recipes for fruit dishes and 
drinks. Illustrated from photographs. 
841 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Sent postpaid by Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. 








The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price of 
314c remains the same. Except for a 
small surplus, which a few days of 
moderately warm weather would wipe 
out, the market is in good condition. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending April 13 
were: 

Milk Cream 





CR ee, HET. 35,289 1,478 
Susquehanna ......... 14,759 135 
Wnt BONO cas «6 scenses 15,616 839 
Lackawanna ......,.:: 48,000 1,550 
New York Central 

(long haul) ........ 48,500 2,150 
New York Central 

CERSTOOR 5 6a bkls-c 00s 11,100 225 
CNETIO en tn ca ones 36,726 2,688 
Lehigh Valley ........ 22,450 680 
Homer Ramsdell line 50 125 
WOW : FIGVOR > Schasn vs vc 7,900 oe 
Other sources ......... 6,800 

Total ~ 50S i ke icc 251,690 10,170 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


eggs firm at-18c p doz, poultry lower, 
live hens 14@15c p -k, ducks l4c, tur- 
keys 16c, dressed hens 18@19c, spring 
chickens 19@20c.- Cmy ag tts 
383@3314c p lb, tubs 32@338c, 25 
@26c, fey cheese 14@1i5c. pr ~ Ba 
65@70c p bx, peas 80c p bu, turnips 
85c, yellow onions $2@83 p* bbl, pota- 
tees 58@60c p bu. Fancy apples 4@ 
4.50 p bbl, choice 2.50@2.75, straw- 
berriés 20@25c p qt, corn 51@52c p 
bu,. oats 48c, ‘baled timothy hay $21@ 





21.50 p ton, middlings 23@24, bran | 
23@24. 
DETROIT QUOTATIONS—Egegs quiet 


and unchanged,.fresh 16c p doz, live 
chickens 13c p Ib, hens 13c, dressed 
turkeys 16@17c, butter in light sup- 
ply, emy prints 30c p lb, tubs 50 | 
26ce, dairy 24@25c. Potatoes 40@4 
p bu, cabbage $3 p cra, onions 90c @1 
p bu. Baled timothy hay 15@15.50 4 
ton, clover 13@14. Apples 3@3.50 
bbl, common stock 1.50@2. 


That Look of 
Newness About 
the Farm 


efnite cash value as an’ asset and as 


3, ay sell, you can get 
house, 


a pone poe for a well- painted 

or implement. 

when you don’t want to sell, 
sence ten ead by Pure White 
Lead Paint means longer life to your 

» @ Saving on repairs and 

ments, and greater satisfaction 
in ——— 

Dutch Boy trade mark found 
oa dente oho tae © © nemene 
that it contains only Pure White 
Lead made by the Old Dutch Process, 

SEND FOR BOOK 
“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable _ 
information on the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
® | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














Absolutely 





ville, Quebec, says :— 





my cellar. 


Frost-Proof 
Baron: DeChamplouis of Dan- 


i “One of my neighbors put up 
a large elevated tank guaran- 

i teed to be frost-proof, at the 
same time I was placing a 
Kewanee Pneumatic Tank in 
His whole outfit is 
frozen up in a solid block while 
i I am getting an ample supply of 
i water at a usable temperature.”’ 


supply in your farm home, 
water for use at any moment day or night. 








A familiar sight 


We absolute 


but bi 
it my foe outfits in pean 


with the Kewanee 
System because 
the Kewanee tank 
isin the cellar or 
buried in the 
ground. 





Z 


Absolutely safe. 


results with every Kewanee system 
+ explains 


Send for catalog 12, which 














View of Mr. I. Newton Swift's 240-acre stock farm, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


provides every convenience and safeguard of a city water 
Always an abundant supply of 


Gives water for bathroom, kitchen, or anywhere in house; 
stables, barn, garden or anywhere on Sarm, You get this serv- 
ice for a lifetime without paying one cent for water bills. 7% 
Here is what one user says:— Our Kewanee outfit supplies 
kitchen, sink and lavatery on the first floor, and bathroom, 
1] Moset and lavatory on second floor and is giving entire satisfaction.” 

The Kewaneé System consists of having an air-tight, steel] Kewanee Tank placed in cellar or 
buried in ground into which water from your well or cistern is pumped, 
tank, No possibility of freezing, leakage or collapse. 
of 40 Ibs. will 6 water 93 feet. 
arantee satisfacto: 
operation, 
Kewanee auceent may be found in your state, 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY, 


DRAWER O, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


No elevated or attic 
An average pressure 


installed. 
everything and tells where | 















What Mr. Swift says: 


“Your Kewanee Water Sup- 
ply System, installed on my 
farm of 240 acres, supplies. 
water for 75 cows and young 
stock, 12 horses, 60 hogs, 
500 chickens. ** Gives fire 
protection for all buildings 
with average water pressure 
50 pounds.” 










Over 7000 





















Growing Good Tobacco in Mew York 


SEYMOUR SHAFF, OSWEGO COUNTY, NY 


I grow the Wilson hybrid tobacto. 
My average yield per acre is one ton. 
‘As a fertilizer, I use one ton of cot- 
tonseed meal to the acre and one ton 
of Canada hardwood unleached ashes. 
I have used horse manure with excel- 
lemt results, but at present that seems 
rather hard to procure. 

I sow the cottonseed meal and 
ashes four or five weeks before set- 
ting and plow the ground 4 or 5 inches 
deep, then plow it_again. I find that 
it is much better to plow the ground 
the fall before as well as in_ the 
spring. In the first place, [ find a 
good place for the tobacco bed and 
cover it the fall before with several 
feet of good horse manure. As soon 
as the bud appears it must be taken 
out. 

Some do not do this but, allow the 
top to run up and blossom out and if 
there is a high wind the tall plants 
are twice as liable to grow crooked 
across the path or tear out of the 
ground. Besides, while the plant is 
growing this top, it might better be 
putting its strength into leaves and be 
out of the way of frosts, etc. Two 
years ago I used 100 Ibs of nitrate of 
soda mixed with 200 Ibs of land plas- 
ter a week or two before setting and 
sowed it just before setting time so as 
to have something to start the plants 
early, as the other fertilizer is rather 
slow to start. 


Valsable Points for Tebacce Growers 


4. C. ELLICKSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, WIS 


The first essential in growing a 
crop of tobacco is the selection of 
seed. The Comstock Spanish, or the 
Ct Havana grown by the Wis ex- 
per station, are both good varieties, 
and superior to ali the high breed va- 
rieties. 

A second essential is property pre- 
pared and well taken care of, seed 
beds. A frame should be made, say, 
16 ft long and 3 to 6 ft wide, and 
covered with sheeting. Old fencing 
could be used. The center sheuld be 
raise@ 4 inches to furnish a water- 
shed, as water running to one place 
will kill the plants. The beds should 
be weeded as soon as plants can be 
distinguished from weeds. If weeds 
are allowed to grow to any size, you 
cannot help disturbing the delicate 
little plants when weeding and if 
this does not kill them it will cer- 
= set them back. 

secret of -a prize crop of to- 
bean is to have early and healthy 
plants, as the early tébacco is nearly 
always of a higher quality. The ex- 
act date for transplanting is difficult 
to determine, to obtain the most 
profitable results. For on light sandy 
soils it generally has quality” even 
though planted later, and a heavier 
yield is obtained... My soil here is 
dark prairie and my practice is to 
plant as early as possible, that is, as 
soon as plants are large enough to 
transplant, from June 1 to 20 moe 

The soil should be given a heavy 
coat of barnyard manure in the fall, 
plowed either in the fall or early 
spring, and harrowed at intervals of 
about every two weeks. This will 
cause most of the weed seeds. to 
germinate and give the farmer ample 
chance to kill them before he plants 
tobaceo. The early plowing will, if 
harrowed in this way, absorb all the 
spring rain and better enable the 
plant to withstand possible drouth of 
the summer months. 

After transplanting, the ground 
should never be allowed to bake. Cul- 
tivate after every shower, preferably 
with a drag tooth cultivator. This 
will leave the ground fine and not 
lumpy like some of the old-fashioned 
cultivators. 

To produce a prize crop of tobacco 
the plant should be in the highest 
degree of health from the time it is 
transplanted until harvested, and 
this can be accomplished by con- 
Stantly tilling the soil until the 
Plants are $0 large they will not per- 
mit a horse to walk between the 
rows, but care should be taken not 
to go too close to‘the plant when it 
has attained any size.- 

Tobacco should be topped just as 
it is beginning to flower. It should 
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LEAF “TOBACCO ‘INT ERESTS 


Get rid of your leaky roof 





BURLEY SELES WELL — Figures are 
at hand showing results of the Cin- 
cinnati burley tobacco trade for the 
first quarter of "07. As far as prices 
are concerned, the market has praved 
most satisfactory, average 
being far better than for several years 
The volume of sales, however, 
feli considerably short of the same 


Good leaf ..... $15.00@017.00 
Medium ao wl 050 11.00@13.50 12.00@14.00 
Common eo @ 9.00 Hy wu 
Good lugs ....... 8. 2.08 00 

Medium . sega 4 ; 2 0, 
Common lugs... 650@ 

ZENER... sevrccanenio 450@ 6.00 7.00 8.00 


ConTRACTS Not BINDING — Tobacco 
growers throughout the entire U S&S 
should take warning from the recent 
decision handed down by the court at 
Lafayette, Tenn. The question at is- 
sue was whether a farmer could sign 
a written contract to sell and deliver 
his tobacco to a buyer at a_ certain 
price and afterward sell it to another 
man for a better price and not be li- 
able to the first buyer for damages. 
After hearing the testimony on both 
sides, the judge decided.to throw the 
suit out of court on the ground that 


there had been no money passed, not-’ 


withstanding there had been a signed 


eeeee 


Mfd Tob .. 1.787344. 34 
Total ...$4,078,083.96 


133,964. 
1,749,698. 87 
$3,825,949.44 





NEW YORE 


“Wayne Co—The °06 tobacco crop is | 


now all out of grower’s hands in this 
section. Every crop in South Butler 
as far as I know is sold and delivered. 
Tobacco as a rule is good. [In fact, 
the last crop is one of the best ever 


raised in our town. Tobacco has been | 


a@ paying proposition. the past year. 
Growers who went out of business 
some seasons ago are planning to 
raise more leaf. They find that it is 
a paying proposition, and at current 
prices is more remunerative’ than 
other farm crops that we can pro- 
duce. - The acreage will be increased 
largely as near as one can judge at 
this early date. For my part, I think 
it would be far better to grow less 
tobacco and make it*finer in quality, 
than to essay to enlarge the acreage 
so extensively.—[{J. H. Westcott. 

At New York, as the season pro- 
gresses throughout central N Y more 
attention is being given preparations 
for the ’07 tobacco crop. Some ware- 
houses are still running and may con- 
tinue in operation until May. A few 
crops are being lifted from time to 
time. Seymour Schaff of Oswego Co 
recently sold 5 acres of tobacco for 
total of $1600. George A. Rappore in 
the same county has also disposed. of 
his ’06 crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LANCASTER Co—Nearly all of the ’06 
tobacco crop has been sold. Recently 
the late price has been i4c-p Ib for 
wrappers, and 3@5c for fillers. A 
few choice lots of tobacco remain in 
growers’ hands, and for these better 
prices are hoped for. Many crops 
bought earlier in the season at 15@ 
16c p Ib for wrappers and 6@8c p Ib 
for fillers have been docked at the 
warehouses. Some iosses are likely 
te follow on this account.—[C. H. 


once for all. 
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Lay Genasco Ready Roofing. 


You know how shingles rot and warp; how tin rusts; 


And then the roof leaks. 


slate breaks and blows off; tar roofs dry-out and crack— 
you know all that. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt from which Genasco is made, is 


full of life-giving and water-shedding natural oils, which do 
not evaporate. Weather has no more effect on a Genasco 
roof than water on a duck’s back. 


Write for samples and common-sense Book Q which tells 


facts and why. 


The most progressive dealers everywhere sell Genasco Ready Roofing. 


Several weights, smooth or mineral surface; cement and nails for laying 
packed in each roll. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 






































AMERICAN MILLS 
arr Mi —¢ ete. io etn "Complete tine” 


== 
American Saw Mill Moh'y. Go. 


Naa. tow York City. 










Je the only mill 


strongest 
durabie. & 
fer gaseline 














See OUR GUARANTEE of — 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





Fastest drillers known. 


| LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHD One 








in Sunny 

Land NOW feuncuse 
T can sell you farms and plantations today in 
Case See oe remmaeane oS an 
for cash, or, on easy ferms. You can raise cotton, 
wheat otatoes, hay. vegena bles. or fine stoc 

onongh in ine, healthful climate to 

for your land, ouch is advancing in 


¥ [SEs wy of the Seuss aa 
or Ja ‘Smith, Trath 


Mgr. N.C.& St.Louis Ry., Nashville, ‘enn. 
Sh @> O00 un dase ana Geka Ga 














Farms That Grow 
“Ho. | HARD” WHEAT 


are ce nant ax On| 
here Home 
















large portion of c 
New Wheat- Crow- 
ing Territory 


has been made accessible to mar- 
kets by ad —_—- “forward so 
8o 


Thomas Duncan, 
Syracuse Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mention this Paper. 
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$1000.00 - 
Challenge! 


Cincinnati manufactures.more vehi- 
cles than any other American city, 
because she is nearest the supply of raw 
materials. Buckeye Buggies are manu- 
factured in the best equipped factory in 
the city of Cincinnati, for no other con- 
cern selling buggies direct to users 
makes its own bodies, tops. gears etc., 
and no other has selling department and 
factory under one roof, This is why 


No Other Concern Can Match 
BUCKEYE BUGGY PRICES. 


Our guarantee for materials and work 
is thestrongest given by anyone because 
we make eve we sell. Don’t 
be misled by other concerns which make 
extravagant claims, but which do no 
man uring whatever. 

We offer $1000.00 for proof that any 
other Cincinnati concern selling direct 
to users can truthfully claim a vehicle 
factory. In fact there is no other fac- 
tory in Cincinnati selling pleasure ve- 
hicles direct to users at wholesale prices. 
The Third National Bank of Cincinnati 
(Capital $1,200,000) stands behind our 
claim of being legitimate manufacturers, 


We sell on 30 days’ free trial with 
& guarantee containing rtant, fea- 
tures which never expire. t us send 


you Free our big Catalog of 250 styles 
of our own make and quote you real 
factory prices— prices that cannot be 
met by any other concern in America 
_ gelling or claiming to sell vehicles direct 
from factory to users. Please write me 


personally, _ 
A i. Co ¢ ce 


Columbia M’f’g & Supply Co., 
109 Summer Street, Cincinnati, O. 











How to Know Paint 


that Will Wear 


The wear of paint depends on pure 

Lead and pure Linseed Oil. Ready- 
mixed paint containing substitutes will 
always crack, scale and chip. 

Paint that wears best, covers most, 
looks best and costs least is made of 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


More used than any other brand of 
lead because practical painters know it 
is every atom paint. Comes ready to 
be thinned with pure Linseed Oil and 
colored to suit your taste. Costs less to 
apply, and two coats does the work of 
three coats of other paints, Sold by 
reliable dealers everywhere. 

Booklet, ‘Pure Paint,” sent FREE. 
Tells how to save money on your 
paint bill; how to detect impure lead. 
Shows six beautiful color schemes. 





Address Dept. H, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD C0., Chicago, Il. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
; ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





“ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


New Granges Organized 


See C. M. Freeman of the national 
grange reports that 138 granges were 
organized and 17 reorganized during 
the first three months of this year. 
New York state leads with the larg- 
est list, 27; then follow Vermont with 
19; Pennsylvania, 18; Washington, 11; 
Ohio and Michigan, nine each; Oregon 
and Kansas, eight each; New Jersey, 
six; Massachusetts, five; Illinois and 
Kentucky, . three each; Maine, Missouri 
and Indiana, two each, and one each 
for California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Iowa, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. x é 

In reorganization work, West Vir- 
ginia is in the lead ewith five; Massa- 
chusetts and New York. each have two 
and Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 
Washington each have one. 


~~ 








Empire State Grange Notes 

Jefferson“ and Lewis counties, in 
their Patrons’ fire relief associatibn 
carry insurance of over $13,000,000. 
The average policy is about $2000. The 
cost of insurance for 1906 was $2.38 
per $1000. The losses for 1906 were 
nearly $26,000. 

The co-operative fire relief associa- 
tion of Herkimer is strictly a grange 
organization and insures all kinds of 
farm property. January 1, 1448 poli- 
cies were in force and carried $3,698, 
864 insurance. The total expenses for 
the company including salaries and 
commissions was $835 last year. In 
18 yeays the company has made 12 
assessments, the largest one being 
$1.50 per $1000 and the smallest $1 
per $1000, which is the assessment us- 
ually made, 








Deputy L. R. Pardy of Clinton 
county, said very wisely in his ad- 
dress at the county deputy meeting 


| at Syracuse recently: “We do not 
want to put the grange into politics, 
| but we do want to put every Patron 
| into poliites. When we do this we 
| will have better government by better 
| men.” 

National Master Bachelder gave a 
“ood address et the peace congress 
in New York city April 16. A large 
number from various state granges 
throughout the country were preset, 
thus giving thé order a good repre- 
sentation at this important meeting. 
Prof W. G. Johnson’ of Amerigan 
Agriculturist is one of the exeeutive 
officers of the congress. 

Members of Bethany grange served 
dinner to 600 at the Batavia meeting 
of Genesee county Pomona. An or- 
chestra furnished music. An interest- 
ing literary program was presented. 
| Patrons of Orange county have or- 
| ganized recently, a dairyman’s league 
for their mutual protection. The 
membership fee is 25 cents per cow. 
Subscriptions are not binding until 
the signatures representing 5000 cows 


have been secured. Local branches 
of .the league may be organized at 
any point where there is a conden- 


sery, creamery or milk shipping. sta- 
tion, provided enough members can 
be found to represent 250 cows. 

It was thought that when Webster 
grange gave the degrees to its large 
class of 58 that there would be no 
more to come in for a while. But at 
the last meeting there were 20 more 
applications; and four by demit cards. 
May 4 the 27th anniversary of Web- 
ster grange will be observed. -Sey- 
eral state officials are expected to be 
present. 

Among thie most active Pomonas is 
that of Dutchess county. Besides con- 
ferring the degree by obligation on 
18 candidates and installing the of- 
ficers, a literary program of much 
merit was presented by Lecturer R. 
N. Lewis. Walter F. Tabor spoke on 
Strawberry growing, Mrs W. P. Mas- 
tey of Pleasant Valley gave a valuable 
paper on The fair as an educator and 
W. H. Hart discussed Cold storage of 
fruit. 

Pittsford grange is holding enthu- 
siastic meetings bi-monthly. Mem- 
bership steadily increasing, has now 
reached 365. We have been favored 
with addresses from Pomona master, 
George Hill of Ogden, Pomona lec- 
turer and séveral visitors from hear- 
by granges. The lecturers’ confer- 





ence was held here recently by the 
lecturers and past lecturers of granges 
in Monroe county. This grange is 
also making great preparation toward 
holding a flower carnival next fall for 
which many prizes will be offered. 
At the last meeting a very intefest- 
ing debate was held on the subject of 
fences or no fences on the farm. The 
affirmative side won. A building lot 
has been purchased ‘and probably a 
hall will be erected in the near fu- 
ture. 

The legislative committee of the 
New York state grange has been un- 
able to find, among the numerous 
gcod roads bills before the legisla- 
ture, any one that coincides with the 
ideas expressed for good roads legis- 
lation by the last state grange meet- 
ing, consequently they have’ caused 
a new bill to be introduced as indi- 
eated last week by American Agricul- 
turist. It is a grange good roads 
b.ll, which provides for five degrees 
of state aid, based of the assessed 
valuation per mile for the main- 
tenance of a mile of highway, gradu- 
ating it from $5000 a mile up to 
$13,000 a mile, and carrying state aid 
to the poorer towns of 90 cents on 
the dollar;. and to the next grade of 
SO cents on the dollar; next grade of- 
70 cents on the dollar; to the next 
grade of 60 cents on the dollar; and 
to the wealthiest grade 50 cents on 
the dollar. This bill was prépared 
by Patrons who thoroughly under- 


commission of Columbia county tc 
build a new courthouse. The bill 
providing for such a commission is in 
the hands of Gov Hughes. Another 
resolution opposing what is known as 
the Water storage bill is now before 
the legislature, relative to the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill parks. Resolutions 
also favored an addition of $5000 for 
the farmers’ institute work and an- 
other asking for a law providing for 
no closed season on hares and jack« 
rabbits in Dutchess, Ulster, Orahge, 
Columbia and Greene counties. 


Grange Notes 


Pennsylvania 
Clearfield county Pomona, No 38; 
wil! meet in Mechanics’ hall at Clear- 
field April 25 at 11.30 a m. An inter- 
esting program will be rendered. A 
full attendance is desired.—[{J. W. N. 


Ohio 


Johnsville grange of Morrow coun- 
ty is making great preparations for 
its meeting April 20. There will be 
a closed meeting in the afternoon and 
open in the evening. Deputy Purvis, 
ene of Morrow county’s wealthy 
farmers, and Mary EB. Lee, have been 
invited. 

Deputy Ellwood Walker of Jeffer- 
son county organized a fine grange at 
Scio, Harrison county, April 5.. W. A. 
Palmer who had a paper on the 
grange at.an independent institute 











PRIZE-WINNING HACKNEY 


The accompanying illustr 
Copalder. Firefly, owned by t 


She was imported last fall and won first prize at the Iowa, 





MARE OWNED IN ILLINOIS 


ation shows the five-year-old Hackney mare, 
he Truman’s Pioneer stud farm of [llinois. 


Indiana and 


Illinois state fairs and has never been beaten in the show rings, and is an 
extraordinary good specimen of the breed; is remarkably clean limbed, ac- 


tive and well proportioned. 


stand and are posted in.good roads 
matters and are members of the or- 
der. Granges are urged to secure the 
influence of their representatives in 
the legislature to support this meas- 
ure, 

There does not seem to be unanim- 
ity of opinion on- the Page bill for 
the supervision of the rural schools 
among the granges of the state. At 
the last meeting of the Chautauqua 
Pomona this question was discussed 
and a resolution favoring the bill as 
it Stands failed. The objectionable 
feature seemed to be the election of 
a board of citizens, two from each 
town, in whose hands would be the 
choice of a superintendent of schools 
for the. district. Chautauqua Pa- 
trons believe that the superintendent 
should be elected directly by the peo- 
ple. Another objection was the ijn- 
crease of salary, but the essential fea- 
tures of the bill met ‘with favor. 

Columbia county Pomona met with 
Canaan grange recently. The attend- 
ance was not large. Resolutions were 

adopted opposing the courthouse 


March 22, writes that there is great 
interest and that new applicants “are 
being received every day. They ex- 
pect to have Deputy Walker with 
them at their meeting April 12. There 
is much interest. Scio is a college 
town and a good grange will be the 
result, 

Farmers’ grange of Waynesville in 
Warren county has rented the ban- 
quet hall of their building for the 
juvenile grange. Lebanon grange in 
Warren county, the home grange of 
Mrs Hollingsworth, Deputy Snook and 
D. E. Dunham of the executive com- 
mittee, recently purchased the armory 
building for Here the grange 
has rented a hall for many years : 

Friends are cordially invited to send 
grange news. “It helps our grange,” 
said one enthusiastic worker, to 
know what the other granges are do- 
ing.” Send news to reach me not 
later than Wednesday of each week. 
If your county or grange has a grange 
department in a local paper send me 
a copy and I will return the compli- 
ment. 

3-4 
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Additional Book Reviews 


THE TRACTION ENGINE CATECHISM, 
By The Threshermen’s Review. A 
hand book of practical information 
for the farm engineer and thresher- 
man. This book makes no protentions 
ef completeness of covering all the 
questions that arise in traction en- 
gine practice. It is just a compendium 
of a jot of mighty useful information. 
250 pages. Cloth. Price, $1. Published 
by The Threshermen's Review Co, 
Bent postpaid by Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. 

Sorms. By S. W. Fletcher, professor 
of horticulture’ in Michigan agricul- 
tural college. This book sets forth 
the important facts about the soil in 
a simple and practical manner. Il- 
lustrated, 438 pages. Cloth. Price $2. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Sent postpaid 
by Orange Judd company, New York. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN—116 acres, 
stately maples_on lawn; 650 feet shore, bathing 
and : house, rge stable, out 
| bufidings, all ; keep a dozen cows; 
@ apple trees; near boat landing, coast a 
Maine; to settle estate only $3500, part cash; for 

ture of house, see farm 265, Page 13, af 
“Strout’s List 18” It desc 0 other bg 
bargains throughout ten states. Mailed free. > 
A. STROUT ©O, Dept %, 150 Nassau St, N 
York City. 








HOW'S THIS FOR A FARM?—70 acres, on 
river; fenced; good soil, no ditches; 2 sets butia- 
ings; timber worth $4000 peated. Price, $11.00). 
We have the best bargai in the east today; 
cata free. THE J. W. FUNK CO, Law Build- 
ing, mton, Md. 
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FOR SALE—Heavry you Bote toms, $6; 
Mammoth Pekin duck bens, Guinea roosters, 
choice Buff Rock hens and cock, Barred Rock 
cockerela and cocks. M. B. CLOUD, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON CO, N > vom, - &., acres. On 
chain of beautiful lakes. ust the place to keep 
summer | . Good ty dwelli and 
| barns. Price 7, BRIGGS & KOONZ, “No “Id 3, 
| Ballston Spa, ¥. 
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— pe for sale. A. A. BRADLEY, 
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JERSEYS—Combination and Golden La 
sale, 2 cows, 5 heifers, 15 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 


VEL BERTOLET, & Spring eCity, Pa. 


RIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap, W. M. 
Benningers, Pa. 
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DOGS, RABBPFTS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


$.250—164 acres, 15 heavy timber; 
ture and mowing land, large brook 
Ate located. ‘Telephone, & 
| UL Ot. 


Newtown, 
HOME SEEKERS--Send for free 
alog describing all classes of 4 “Vireinis 
farms. ——~ to Washingion, D O, 
TAYLO Herndon, Va. 
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and good location. A. S. ROE, Chapinville, Ot. 
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MARYLAND FARMS. delightful southem 
homes. J. FRANK TURNER, ton, Md. 
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WALTON QUARWIS, “Harlivore, 
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4 Weeks Adv Brought 50 Inquiries 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city, Gentlemen: I have had very 
good returns from my Farmers’ Px- 
change adv in your paper. The four 
weeks’ adv brought me 40 or 53O in- 
quiries. This is rather more than most 
of the other papers secured for me 
in same time[{S. C, Atherton, 
Greenwood, Del 
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A Sky Line of Casey Roofs 


Feo mak MILES of Carey’s Roofing have been put on buildings since 1873 
to make a pathway across country from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 

back again! The house, barns and outbuildings of MICHAEL LINK, at 
Mitchell, Ills., shown above—are all covered with 


CAREY’S ‘suxr ROOFING | 


CAREY'S is the TF fonys ohne 
wind and m 


fire-resisti 
It loses neither its life nor e tal roo 
be laid over leaky shingles or me 





Roof.” It withstan 
ap tt age and will not ROT, RUST, MELT O 
saeally adented to flat or steep surfaces and 


ds the assaults of the  Sempente: is 
R BREAK. 


out the expense of removal. Knife 


hammer are the only tools needed in its ieieelientica. 


The Carey Patent Lap, an exclusive Carey virtue, covers and protects nail-hoads, insur- 


ing a neat, everlasting, 
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man 
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proof union of sheet to sheet and Roofiug to roof-board. 


of woolen feit or our own 


f Carey's Roofing, ‘ highest 

sused. Thisali wool felt, witha na hiehiy te tempered asphalt cement, (also of our 
and strong burlap, are run throug 

weather side of whieh 1 is treated with 


from our conveniently located warehouses, at lowest freight rates. 
sample and illustrated booklet, 


eavy steam rollers and comp: 
our fre-proof cement. 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 25 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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orth —s investigation. Write us now. 
PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
648 x Bath Street Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Unrest Over Oklahoma Wheat 


[From Page 478] 

parent in dead bottom blades and loss 
of color. The plant is beginning to 
stand up with spike-like effect, in- 
stead of covering the ground, " 

In the event of good rains within 
the next few days, the vigor of the 
well-rooted plant would assert itself 
and again promise a record-breaking 
crop. But the danger line has been 
passed and each day of heat and lack 
of rain now means an irreparable 
decline in prospect. No one can say 
now whether Kansas will have 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, or half that 
record figure. Bither is possible. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARED GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat Corn Vats 

Spot 1907-{ 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago .j . 86 | 46 | 47 | 
New York = 50 | 56 | 56 rm 36 
Boston. | — — | 57 | 58 | 52 | .38 
Toledo. | .7 87 48 49 44 35 
St Louis | 75 | 86 | .45 | .45 42 | .32 
Min’p’lis +] ‘79 | 80 | 40 | .45 41 | .30 
Liverpool -| 99 | 96 | .60 | él — == 














At Chicago, wheat has been unset- 
tled within a moderate range, much 
of the time leaning toward higher 
prices, moving up 1@2ec, thence 
whittled down through profit taking. 
The incentive was the insistence of 
damage claims from Okla and Kan, 
although of course the usual con- 
tradictory reports. May wheat sold a 
little better than 79c p bu, and July 
well above 81lc, but did not hold. The 
foreign situation was uninteresting, 
although European crop advices not 
wholly favorable. The milling de- 
mand in the northwest was fair, and 
exports of wheat and flour were 
small. The situation of the wheat 
plant in the southwest is treated else- 
where in this number of American 
Agriculturist. 

Corn ruled firm-to lc higher much 
of the time, under onty moderate re- 
ceipts and a healthy shipping de- 
mend. May and July corn moved up 
to 48c p bu, subsequently receding 
fractionally, No 2 in store around 
46% @47c. 

Oats showed more strength, partic- 
ularly new crop deliveries, owing to 
some apprehension over the crop sit- 
uation in the southwest. Sept moved 
up to 35c. Standard oats in store 43% 
@44c. 

Rye was steady to firm, offerings 
and demand both small. “No 2 in 
shipping order 69@69%c p bu, May 
nominally The condition of win- 
ter rye on Apr 1 as reported by the 
Gept of agri was 92, or a little better 
than a year ago. 

Full prices were paid for the mod- 
erate offerings of barley, some choice 
touching 70c p bu, fair to good malt- 
ing quotable at 65@68c. Barley be- 
low malting quoted at 50 

Timothy seed was steady in tone 
but dull, contract prime $4.25 p 100 
lbs: a car for Sept delivery recently 
sold at 4.65. -Clover seed was. slow, 
but salable at 5.25 p 100 Ibs ‘for 
prime, hungarian 75@90c, millets. 1.10 


@1.35, buckwheat- 1.30@1.45. 
At New York, traders here claim 
‘that oats prices are considerahly 


above an export basis. Much corn ar- 
riving from the west shows up in bad 
condition. This has checked the ex- 
port business to some extent, as near- 
ly all arrivals have been below the 
export grade and there has not been 
enough dry corn here for mixing it up 
to the standard. No 2 red winter 
wheat sells at 86c p bu, No 1 northern 
spring 93c f o b, No 2 corn 5ic for 
elevators, corn meal $1.10@1.30 p 
bag, corn chops $22 p ton, m¥xed oats 
47c p bu, white clipped 49@h4c, rye 
75e, malting barley S5c, malt 90@95c. 


Germany. Buying Horses—A report 
from Lexington, Ky, says that a rep- 
resentative of the German govt is 
there looking up horse supplies. It 
is stated he is arranging for the pur- 
chase of 1000 thoroughbred mares, 
stallions and geldings. ‘These horses 
will be shipped to Germany for 
breeding purposes. 


- 14@15c, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At, Chicago, at periods the cattle 
market showed more life. This wag 
brought about by lessening receipts 
and stronger competition on the part 
of buyers. The latter complained 
somewhat at the general quality of 
steers offered. Generally the opinion 
prevails at the yards that receipts aro 
equal to ali needs of the trade and 
there is no prospect of an immediate 
upturn in prices. The better grades 
of steers sell at $6.25@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good a distillery fed 
steers 4.65@5.65 

Fat cows and well finished heifers 
met with a fair inquiry. Cows, if 
choice, realize. $4@4.75, good to fcy 
heifers 4.50@5.25, canning cows 1.75 
@2.40. Calves slumped to a marked 
extent, but a reaction set in. Howe 
ever, prices were left.at a somewhat 
lower range, veals moving at 6@ 
6.75, common calves 3.50@4.50, feed- 
ing steers er markers 3.25@4.50, 
milch cows 25@50 

The hog trade exhibited moderate 
buoyancy as far as prices were con- 
cerned. -Packers tried hard to push 
the market down, but were not Whol- 
ly successful. The provision trade 
served to offer a maintenance to live 
hog prices. Receipts fair, but not ex« 
cessive. Bulk of sales ranged $6.60 
@6.75 p 100 Ibs, just a trifle higher 
than a year ago and $1 above quota< 
tions this time ih ’05. 

Not. in a long time have wooled 
lambs sold as well as during this 
month> Fed western lambs brought 
as high as $8.25@8.55 p 100 Ibs. 
Shorn lambs in better request than 2 
week ago, making 6.75@7.35. Wooled 
sheep comparatively scarce owing to 
the fact that feeders are taking ad- 
vantage of the high prices prevailing 
for wool and are shearing before con« 
signing to market. Western ewes 
range 5.50@6 p 100 Ibs. 


—_—— 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless otherwis> stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store; warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must ay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con< 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

At New York, prices show some 
strength, trade active and choice ap. 
ples move yor Spitz $4@4.75 p 
bbl, Spys 3.50@4.50,.-Rome Beauty 
do, Baldwins 3@4, Ben Davis 3@3.78, 
Russets 2.50@3.25 

Beans 

At New York, there is a slight ex- 
port demand for red kidney beans, 
foreign buyers giving around $2.15 p 
bu. Generally the domestic trade lacks 
snap. Marrows sell at 2, pea beans 
1.45, white kidneys 2.80, black turtle 
2, yellow eyes 1.80, limas 3. 


Eggs 

At New York, supplies still running 
heavy, but the inquiry from cold 
storage operators is sufficient to main- 
tain prices. Choice-local stock 19@! 
20c p doz, southerns 15@17ec, dirties 
checks 10@14c, goose eggs 
40@50c. 

Fresh Fruits 

A prominent planter at- Covington, 
Ga, has succeeded in growing lemons, 
recently exhibiting fine specimens ot 
the fruit of large size. It is, of course; 
@ question whether this ever becomes 
a section of commercial importance. 


Peaches about destroyed here, but 
east of this section they will have 
about half a crop.—[S. L. T., = s 
WwW Va. . 

Prospects are for a full bloom of 
apples. Barly cherries and plums 
badly injured by April freeze. Peaches 
about destroyed.—[M. I. S., Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

At New York, the strawberry sea~ 
son is close at hand. Supplies are 
coming largely from the Carolinas. 
Prices for choice fruit range 20@25c 
p at. Cranberries rule slow at $5@6 
Pp bbl. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, all hay showing quals 
ity is fairly ready sale. Prices rule 
steady to strong. Prime timoth 
brings $23@24 p ton, clover mixed 
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clover 16@17.50, shipp 
es hay ii @12 es 
iS oat ie wheat “ata 
Dressed Meats 
At New Fork, calves in fairly large 
supply and market no more than 
sieady. Offerings range 10@11c p Ih, 


Pork continues slow at 9@9%o, hot- 
house lambs $7@8.50 ea. 
Hemp 
At New York, an uneventful! trade 
in progress. Sisal sells arGund Tc p Ib, 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, as regards time 
shipment the feed market is dull. 
Spot feed, however, is in request at 
well sustained prices. Bran brin 
$23423.50 p ton, middlings 4@ 
red dog 2n@26, heavy feed in bulk 22, 
cottonseed meal 25, linseed oil meal 20 


Onions 


Onion acreage about the same as 
last year. Old crop practically gone 
at a range of 45c to $1 p 100 lbs. We 
have sold large quantities ef seed 
‘stock toa ge to Cal.—[C. C., Weld Co, 
Cel. 

Qn account of low prices there will 
be a 25% shrinkage in the ‘07 onion 
acreage. Old crop is cleaned out. 
[s. P. &., Noble Co, Ind. 

Look fer a big cut in onion acreage 
this year, when we had our banner 
acreage. No stock in growers’ hands. 
[M. 8., Elkhart Co, Ind. 

Prospects for 25% increase in on- 
ion acreage. Average price here in 
March was 7e p bu.—[B. & &S., Story 
Co, fa, 

A reduced onion acreage here. Mar-* 
ket slow at p bu. Little old crop 
helad.—{M. F. B.. Guthrie Co, Ia. 

We look for a full onion acreage 
here this season. Small growers are 
quitting, but the larger producers are 


increasing acreage. No old onions on 
hand.—f[ K., Whitley County, 
ind. 


Little, tf any, change in the onion 
acreage as compared with a year ago. 
Old crop has been sold.—[{W. 5S. R., 
Portage county, O. 

At New York, white onions bring 
$1@1.50 p era, yellows 2@3 p bbl or 
bag, réds 2@2.50, Tex onions 2 p cra, 
southern green 2@2.50, Bermudas 2. 

On Page 478 will be found outline 
of onion acreage prospects as report- 
e@ by American Agriculturist corre- 
spon dents. 

: Potatoes 

Potatoes rule low, 22 to 2c p bu. 
The 1 in farmers’ handa is only 
moderate and does not seemingly 
warrant the low  prices.—[Corre- 
spoudent, Montcalm Co, Mich. 

A schooner has been chartered to 
capry Me seed potatoes to N &, a novel 
venture, as P Ei has hitherto sup- 
plied the latter provinee with stock. 
Peices in N §& aze reported near $1 
p bu and the daty 2% ad valorem. 
With Me tubers at $1 p bbi this looks 
like a-profitable venture. 

At New York, the market continues 
to lean in faver of buyers. Supplies 
of old stock are still large. State and 
western tubers realize $1.40@1.50 p 
180 lbs, Maine 1.50@1.65 p bag, Jer- 
sey 140@1.45, Fla new potatoes 6@ 
7 p bbl 

At Boston, generous receipts are 
noted. Market dull, Maine tubers go- 
ing at 45@48e p bu, this for choice 
stock. 

Poultry 

At New York, much to the surprise 
of seme traders, the high level prices 
have generally been maintained. 
Many dealers are of the opinion that 
& material increase in receipts will 
cause &@ pronounced recession in the 
market. Live fowls bring 17@17%e 
Dp. bb roosters 12@12%4c, turkeys 13@ 
1355e, ducks 16@16%4e, geése 10@11e, 
gumea fowls Gc p pr, pigeons 30c. 
Dressed spring ducks 25¢ p Ib, milk- 
fe@ broiling chickens 20@25c, reast- 
ers 16@18c, squabs $3@5 p doz. 


Vegetables 

Tt is reported that canners at Boon- 
Ville, Ind, are contracting tomatoes 
with farmers at $7.50 p ton. Growers 
asked 8 and canners held out for 7, 
Se. a comptfomise was effected. 

At New York, sweet potatoes $3@4 
PB bbl, asparagus $4@8 p doz bchs, 
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Dp 100 behs, carrots $8@ 


bar S00 ie 


S1 ESOL p cre celery $803 p casn 
her esto p_bx, kale 80@ The 

ma heans $5@6 p cra, okra 

$2.50 ‘p poh oyster nt S@5 p 
100 behs, P carrier, 
Ferenipe $1. parsley $8, peas 
al Pp Ak cantina a string 
Spinach 


behs. Hothouse cukes $1 
hop he greens T5c p bu, lettuce 
$1.25 p doz, mushraoms 40@6i5c p Ib, 
tomatoes p ih. 
Wool 
Since the camprehensive report of 
pi wool situation opueded in Amer- 
aawe Iturist week condi- 
—_ ittle oe. Writing this 
Jourpet a bps western dealer says he 
considers the autiook for ‘OT as very 
moyreging and anticipates the clip 
of ‘OT will bring as good prices as did 
that of last year. Consumers how- 
ever, are more particular in regard to 
quality than they were a year ago. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREA MERIES 


gigte fy Bh ie Hel. 75, cress 


New York Boston Chicago 

bs § ‘ 32 31% 30 
21% 23 20% 

OS. 31@32 30@31 30 


At New Work, situation is little 
chan ed, Fresh arrivals are moving 


stead ipso consumption and dealers 
are Hind aicuten ey ye! into storage 
stocks. Extra cmy 31@32c p Ib; west- 


erg, sactany 21@22c, state dairy 28 
@ 


At Boston, a firm market.in prog- 
ress. The better grades of western 
emy tubs realize 30% @3lc p Ib. 

At Chicago, trade continues in a 
firm position. Supplies absorbed free- 
ly and cansu ante is of an encour- 
aging volun meetin however, are 


showi sy ey Extra cmy 
29% @ Pp renovated butter 24c. 


The Cheese Market 
QMEESR STOCKS APR 1 
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make are better this year than at the 
same time in ‘06, as continued high 
prices have led from butter making 
to cheese making in many large fac- 
tories. 

At New York, factories are in 
operation in many parts of the Em- 
pire state and new cheese will 
shortly be a big item on the market, 
Generally prices are well maintained, 
with cream Sept twins and cheddars 
realizing 15@15 %c Pp bb. 

At Boston, firmness the rule. Choice 
twins and cheddars realize 15c p tb, 
receipts not heavy. 


At Chicago, old cheese in very light 
supply, and dealers say they are finan 
ing an outlet for all offerings of ne 
stock. twins realize 4 
if Yc p. bh new ic less. Young Amer- 
icas, fall make, 15@15%c. 


At a recent meeting of the commit- 
tee on public health of the N Y bd 
of aldermen, that body decided to re- 
port favorably an ordinance requiring 
es milk from every dairy supply in 

N Y¥ shall be tested by the health de- 
partment once a month. Milk show- 

more* than 500,000 bacteria to the 
cu centimeter will have ta be pas- 


teurized before being sold. The pro- | 


posed erdinance is not as drastic as 
some had desired, yet if it is passed, 
— mark a departure in the matter 
of increasing restrictions around the 
milk trade af the metropolis. 
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BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST. 


This is reall 
DE LAVAL 


the fact in the purchase of a 
REAM SEPARA 


TOR. Any 


reputable person may buy a DE LAVAL machine 
on such liberal terms that the machine @ 


pays for itself. 


And it not-only does this the first few months, in 


which it saves its cost, 
twenty years to come. 
trashy “ cash-in-advance’ 
the 
quickly 


is penny wise, dollar foolish. 
their cost instead of savimg it, and 


but goes on doing it for fully 
In the face of these facts buying 
’ separators, or any other than 


Such machines 


then go on losing instead of saving. 
There is no possible reason why any buyer of a 
Cream aval should be content with less than the 


LA 


AL and there never was a more promising 


time to make this most profitable of all farm investments. 
Why not send for catalofue and particulars ? 


THe De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranoco.ew & Cana Sra. 
CHICAGO 


Deum & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADVENTURES 
AT HOME 


{The stories which will be printed from 
time to time under this head are true ad- 
ventures which the authors have experi- 
enced in the course of ordinary duties 
and daily life. Truly.we know not when 
we may be called upon for a display of 
courage and that quality sometimes des- 
ignated as ‘‘nerve’’ which is so much ad- 
mired in the adventurer.—The Editor.] 


A Wilful Girl 


BY IDA SHEPLERB 
















VERYONE said that. I was 
© that kind—a wilful, daring 
rN Yi. girl. I learned my lesson 
Wee. after a while, and the inci- 
dent I tell you of helped 

“ me learn it. Little river, a 
bankless stream, narrow and biack in 
summer, @ vast, encroaching mass of 
water in the rainy seasons, was years 
ago forced into a deep ditch by the 
dredging machines, handing over the 
jand it once ruined, to the making of 
fruit and grain fields, and the pos- 
session of handsome homes. But still, 
though its waters may no more do 
harm, they envelop me sometimes in 
Creams, and I awake crying for help. 

I was a girl of about 16, and my 
Yrother Jamie was two years younger, 
but years wiser than I, as I can now 
see. Despite that Jamie was thought- 
‘ul, careful and given to listening to 
wood advice from older people, I, be- 
cause of being older, often led hime 
into trouble against his wiil. We 
lived out on a farm four miles beyond 
:. town where-at that time I was at- 
tending school. It was a noted sem- 
inary, with boarding houses on its 
grounds, where we -country pupils 
rented rooms and did our own cook- 
ing. 

Friday evening usually saw a great 
exodus of country bound, to come 
back again Sabbath afternoon or 
Monday morning, bringing supplies 
to tide us over the school week. My 
rule, invariably, was to get back ‘in 
time to attend night services with my 
particular set of school friends. 

It was ir. April that a rainy spell 
set in, outdoing the rainy spells of 
inany a past year in that country. 
Friday evening of the week it began 
Jamie came for me in a light buggy. 
‘I may get you home safe in this, but 
ll not get you back safe in it,” he 
remarked in his grave way. 

“Well, Master James, I’m coming 
back to school Sunday evening if I 
have to walk back,” I flung back in 
my positive way. 

“Have to learn to swim, then, be- 
tween this and that time if you come 
that way,” Jamie replied. 

At the edge of the town we crossed 
the high bridge of that famed water- 
way of man’s handiwork, the Wabash 
and Erie canal. From this bridge a 
high graded road went straight to an- 
other bridge that spanned Little river. 
This bridge, stretching for a long 
ways on each side the originial bed 
to try to cover the river when it 
played at being Big river, was a 
crude, old-fashioned affair, topless, 
and with a frail railing at its sides. 

From somewhere in the hills be- 
yond the town came a creek which 
crept through the town, went under 
the canal, to empty into the river at 
one side of the bridge. The road had 






' been graded high, partly because of 


the creek’s inclination ‘to go over it 
with every rain. As we drove, Jamie 
pointed out how very close to the top 
of the road the creek was running. 
“It is Little river backing its waters 
up into it that is going to cover this 
road before morning,” he explained. 
“And just look!” motioning to the 
trees, standing out of the flooded area 
beyond the sides of the river, “I 
heard a man say over in town that 
not for 30 years had the water come 
up to those marks on some of those 
trees, but if it didn’t get there and 
over this time he would miss a good 
guess.” 

High water did not appall me. Yet, 
as the old buggy rattled across the 
joosening boards of the bridge and I 
caught the rush of the yellow water 
below, I remembered something I had 
heard an Indian woman who lived 
on the hill beyond the bridge say— 
that Little river always buried its 
drowned people. Never was one ever 
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again seen who went down with its 
loads of clay and -debris at flood 
time. ' 

All night and next day and night 
it rained, but at noon on the Sabbath, 
the sun made an effort to get rid of 
the heavy veil over its face. "Then 
I began to get everything ready for 
starting back to school, to which my 
parents strongly objected. 

“But I must go back today,” I de- 
clared; “indeed, I must. I can ride 
that old Baldy mare you bought late- 
ly. Her back is broad enough to 
carry my bundles. I know it is too 
muddy to drive, but it isn’t too muddy 
to ride there.” I was very near to 
tears. 

“It isn’t so much the mud as the 
water,” my father answered. “Little 
river will be all. about the bridge on 
every side, I-am afraid.” 

“But not very deep,” I stoutly in- 
sisted. . “You know that I can man- 
age a horse in water... I like to swim 
a horse into deep water.” 

“Certainly, I understand your dar- 
ing with horses. We had a sample of 
that when you were warned not to 
wear a riding skirt when you rode 
ee black horse, and was Carried in 
nearly smashed to pieces because you 
dared to show him you would ride 
him in a long, flapping Skirt. We also 
knew it when you drove a young and 
untried horse into the very cowcatch- 
er of a fast coming train, and the 
buggy and harness paid the penalty 
of expense, though you, by luck, came 
off safe,” he said with quiet sarcasm. 
“T will Jet you go, but understand, if, 
when you get to the top of Indian 
hill you see the water running this 
side of the bridge, you are to turn 
and come back home. That bridge is 
just ready to go down. I can’t see 
why. the commissioners don’t put a 
safe structure there.” 

Had my father given Jamie to un- 
derstand that we must ‘not cross the 


altogether or under water. The bridge 
isn’t half as long as it should be. 
The water has gone clear to >the 
canal and filled in with it. We must 
go back home,” he said... 

“But we will not go back home!” 
I declared in vexed tone. “Little 
coward! The water is not deep on 
this side the bridge, because that is 
the highest ground, and the current 
of the river is close to this end of the 
bridge. That’s just flood water on 
the other side, and will not be hard to 
swim against. Come on!” With this 
I urged Baldy into the water, Jamie 
following, his horse snorting and 
startled at the sight before him. 

For some distance the horses waded, 
and then, when nearing the _ bridge, 
Baldy stretched out into that smooth 
motion a horse takes in swimming, 
while I, sitting easily in the saddle, 
the lines held quite loosely in one 
hand, laughed back at Jamie over his 
fear of the water. 

On the bridge we paused. The 
waters over its broken end, and run- 
ning so close to the floor at this end, 
were shaking it in frightful way had 
I only understood the danger. 

“T tell. you,” Jamie said, “I know 
that it is dangerous to go on. What 
if the bridge is hanging in~ broken 
condition under that water, too close 
to the top of the water to allow 
the horses to swim, and yet too deep 
to let them walk without getting 
caught in the broken flooring? Then, 
look at that current running far out 
yonder to the left; and the creek 
coming down on the other side. I’ve 
heard men say that if one missed the 
line of the road and got over into the 
current of the creek, man and horse 
were gone. No horse could swim over 
there.” 

“Let’s try it, anyway,” I stubbornly 
urged. ‘“‘We’ve come this far. Why 
turn back, just in sight of the town? 
I’ warrant that a dozen people have 
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river if the water ran between the 
hill which stood above the bottom 
lands and the river, there would have 
been no attempt made to cross it, un- 
less I had gone alone, which most 
likely I might*have done had I known 
what to’ do with the horse I rode 
after I reached the town.- But Jamie 
had not heard the order, and my 
father did not notice that I made him 
no promise. He knew the dangers of 
that bridge and river so well that it 
did not enter his~ head but what I 
would take his word for it and obey 
his order. 

And so we set out, the big, broad, 
old, bald-faced mare, with bundles 
of provisions tied to the back of the 
saddle and fastened tightly to her 
with a rope, while I carried bundtes 
of the same piled on the knee that 
went over the horn of the saddle. 
The horse Jamie rode was but half 
broken, and refused to take on even 
a.small basket, but he was Jamie’s 
own new horse, and if Jamie thought 
best to ride him, my father let it go 
at that. 

Merrily we splashed along over the 
muddy country road until we came to 
Indian hill, and then such an expanse 
of water as met my eyes! From the 
foot of the hill on as far as we could 
see, it looked like one vast lake with 
but the tops of the trees and the 
bridges showing. Jamie’s eyes were 
sharper than mine. “The other end 
of the river bridge is either down 


crossed this river. before us today.” 

Jamie put up a dozen reasons for 
not going on, and I talked all of them 
down. Then he said: “I know the 
direction better than you. I- will 
make a bee line straight for the canal 
bridge, and you mind now.to keep 
directly -behind me, and don’t swerve 
one foot to the right for fear of get- 
ting in the deep waters of the creek, 
nor the other side, for the waters are 
deep there. See,-the old water mark 
on the trees must be far down out of 
sight!” r 

For all that I had urged him into 
this trip, I let him take the lead. 
Straight as a rule he headed for the 
canal bridge. ~The end of the river 
bridge, hidden by the water, had 
fallen far down, and our horses be- 
gan to swim when we had left the 
last swaying bit of bridge that we 
could feel under their feet. 

Grasping the rein tight, I followed 
closely. Out here in the. swirling 
water some idea of the danger was 
dimly borne to me. Currents seemed 
setting in from every direction, pull- 
ing at the horses. What if, after all, 
we could not keep direct above the 
high road, hidden now so deeply with 
water? 

We were half way between the 
bridges, and I was beginning to smile 
over the teasing Jamie was going to 
get when- we reached the canal 
bridge, beyond which the road was 
clear of the flood; when, suddenly, 





I felt old Baldy sink under me, drope 
ping one foot as though feeling fog 
the ground. She came back quickly, 
splashing the yellow water over me, 
After swimming a few lengths of her« 
self, I felt that sinking sensa<« 
tion again, that feeling for the bot« 
tom, and dropping the rein and the 
bundles I held, caught at the pommel] 
of the saddle to stay myself from 
being swept off. Again Baldy righted 
herself, then turned sideways, the 
water now running over my shoul 


ers 

“Jamie! Jamie!” I screamed. 

Over. his. shoulder my brother 
glanced and realized the danger, 
Whirling his horse, regardless now of 
the creek’s_current or other dangen 
than the one in hand,-he struck 
Baldy a series of stinging blows over 
the eyes with his riding whip, calling 
at the’same time for me to take my, 
foot from stirrup and not to fall off, 
and this all followed with such a rain 
of blows and yells for her to get up! 
It seemed to me ages that he fought 
her fairly out and up from that wa- 
tery bed, riding his own frightened 
and snorting horse all about Baldy 
as he did so. But it was not even 
minutes, though how many times she 
plunged under with me to come up 
again we neither of us could’ ever 
tell. I did not remember until after 
that how near my wilful disobedience 
was bringing its fitting sequel, but I 
do remember that my anger at my- 
self for not learning to swim before 
this mingled in strange opposition to 
my prayer for help. . 

At last I realized that through my 
brother’s vehement exertions, Baldy 
had righted herself and was gliding 
smoothly through the water, and my 
brother called: “Head her straight 
for the canal bridge.”’ Then he rode 
behind, urging her on with his riding 
whip, fearing that again she might 
disappear under the water. 

I searcely caught, my breath until 
we stood safe over the canal bridge. 
Then, shivering with the fright and 
wet, I asked: “What happened, 
Jamie? Was it: the undertow?” 

“Undertow, nothing!” he said in a 
tone, quick for Jamie. “I had for- 
gotten that the hired man where we 
bought that old mare said that she 
was.one of: those horses that lie down 
in water. Whenever that kind goes 
down in. deep water they always 
drown, and have been ‘known to 
drown their riders. Say, but I was 
scared. I thought I was never going 
o whip her back to swimming again, 
and I thought of a thousand things, 
seems to me.- Did you notice that I 
couldn’t get my horse up very close 
to Baldy? He was afraid of her. I 
wanted to get close enough to you to 
get hold of you and help you on my 
10rse, then I thought old Baldy might 
go down if she wanted to. And I 
knew if she dragged you down, or 
you even fell off, you would sink 
that second and not come up, maybe, 
until too far over in the river current 
for me to get you. My, but that was 
a close call.for you! I thought of 
what father and mother would say 
and everybody else, because I had 
forgotten what that man said about 
Baldy. He said it so faint like, any- 
way. Everybody would have blamed 
me for your death, and I would al- 
ways have blamed myself, too.” 

Dear humble brother. No blame 
for my ° perverseness in coming 
through the water; only blame for 
himself: I could only beam silent 
thanks upon him, and I would not 
let him go home that way, but, in- 
stead, he must go a long way around 
by a safer bridge and route to reach 
home. And this was one of my les- 
sons toward obedience and caution. 


> 


If Not, Why?—The years come and 
go, each one seeming shorter, genera- 
tions are born and pass away, but 
the .home, who shall keep it?—Oh, 
woman! what part hast thou in this 
great problem? Born to soothe and 
comfort, to cheer and. bless, thou 
who dost sway the destiny of a na- 
tion, not directly through the cast of 
the ballot, but through the mighty 
strength and -_power of womanhood, 
exert in the home building of strength 
of character and the development of 
the. physical powers of the valiant 
men who rule our land, for when the 
millions of voices from the American 
farm homes are sounded, the nation 
hearkens. Art thou content?—[From 
Address by Mrs G. B. Scott. 
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Dear Host: It has. been years since 
I have come to the Table, but what 
Ada Cram said about her trouble in 
lanning work interested me so much 
take up pen. I can feel for her 
for I know how hard it is to be sys- 
‘tematic and make every step count 
when first beginning housekeeping. I 
think one reason is that there are so 
many things to discuss with “John” 
that the hours slip away before one 
is aware of it. I know I thought I 
worked as hard when my family con- 
sisted of three, ass now when I have 
ten to work for, a baby, a boy of five, 
five children to go two miles to the 
central school and two men,.with a 
good share of the time a hired man 
oe. I do my work on a large farm, 
with the help of the oldest girl of 
fourteen before and after school and 
Saturdays. The three girls practice 
their music half an hour each day, 
and I am not very well or strong. 
But every step counts. We consume a 
barrel of flour a month, with other 
things in proportion, The children 
are perfectly well and baby is a won- 
derfully good child, requiring very 
little care beside his daily bath, feed- 
ing. etc, I do not consider my ict 
un hard. If the children ars 
all honorable citizens, I shall con- 
f well paid for all my 
work.—[Louise. 
Dear Host: I have sat at yéur well- 
spread able for nearly five years, and 
the feast of good things 
spread before me, without even re- 
turning thanks. I never realized how 
I was until I observed the 
somewhat hopeless note in your tone 
when you asked us if we wished this 
part continued. Then I began 
realize that you had no way of 
sane how much we appreciate 
ese little “homey” chats and the 
ely recipes sent in by a few of the 
faithful, unless we rise up and pro- 
claim ourselves satisfied. Now, sis- 
ters, instead of letting our Host get 
discouraged by our lack of apprecia 
tion let us show him how much we 
enjoy this department by giving some 
of the faithful ones an easy. chair, 
that we have been occupying so long, 
and passing them the pies and cakes 
and other good things, in the shape 
of our best recipes. Then if they like 
our cooking they can tell us*so. Let 


us also exchange ideas in regard to 
our housework and perhaps some 
sister has some. good suggestions in 
regard to passing the long winter 
evenings on the farm. Tell us what 
books you have been reading, and if 
Truly, 


you like them tell us why. 


“i tape 


this paper has the | Ange eat = all its 
thousands of readers in great 
misfortune, but we know thet from 
the ashes a ona 9 better and strong- 
or publication will rise, and looking 
for this result, let us rally around the 
Table, giving the best we have, know- 
ing that it will come back to us.-- 
{Adella Allen, N BH. 
Dear Host; In answer to M. F. A's 
nestion regarding the early separation 
of a cow and her calf, my opinion, 
judging from -observation, is that the 
sooner a calf is removed from its 
mother the less she will mourn its 
loss. As we sell milk we usually re- 
move the calf ag soon as the milk is 
fit to use. If we are making more 
iwsilk than we can sell we keep the 
ealf awhile, and when a calf several 
weeks old is taken away & cow will 
make a great deal more fuss about 
it than when she has had it for a 
short time. As cows are now handled, 
for the profit which can be made by 
the man whe depends upon milk for 
his income, there are many methods 
practiced which are contrary to 
mature, But such, in all cases similar, 
is the penalty incurred by making 
domestic animals of those which were 
created wild and free.——[Finette. 


Dear Host: Please do not give up 
the Table, and especially if the cook 
book is started, for I believe that 
there will be much good come from 
it, especially for young wives like 
me, who have never had much ex- 
perience with cooking. While at home, 
T always had the heavier part of the 
housework to do, washing, ironing, 
scrubbing, etc. Now that I am in 
a house of my own, I sometimes do 
not know how to use the leftovers, 
especially bread. So if any of the 
older cooks have any good recipes 
in that line, I hepe for my sake and 
perhaps that of others, who have 
the same trouble, that they will help 
us out. Have any of you ever tried 
filling a chicken that was to be 
roasted with oyster filling. We think 
it ds fine. I am going to try the re- 
cipe for cooking beans sent in by the 
New Hampshire Farmer's Wife, as 
my husband is very fond of baked 
beans.—[{Young Wife, Okla. 


Dear Host: I have long thought I 
would like to be one of the band 
around the Table and now when all 
should lend a hand to help, is a good 
time for me te.come in and take a 
seat. I think the cook book ifs a 
grand plan and will add my_ mite 
to help. I was much interested in 
what randma said about answering 
the children. I like her box for the 
little ones; I have one, only mine is 





NO 15---DAINTY JACKET POR BABY 
Here is illustrated a simple, graceful jacket or kimona age | one can 
Kathleen Eiderdown 


successfully make. 


warm woolen dress goods in white 
nicely, 


or embroidered in buttonhole stitch 


mental. The perforated pattern for this aloe little 
tained from our Fancy work Pattern department for 


charming gift for a young mother! 


It is from a design by 
is the warmest material for these, but nearly everyone 


These little kimonas may be bound on the 
monizing’ color of cloth or wash ribbon, or hemmed 


Abbott. 

has remnants of 

or pretty colors which make up very 
edge with har- 

ane Sees. 

them to be 


55 Seats 


if one wants 


TALK ° 


a “button box.” In it are any 
bright or odd objects that would catch 
a child's fancy, as well as all the but- 
tons I can obtain. I find nothing 
amuses my wee visitors more than 
to sit on the rug and poke among the 
buttons trying to match them. The lit- 
tle ones soon learn too look up all 
scattered ones and put them back in 


the box for “next time I. come,.”— 
LH. EB. D., Ct 
Dear Host: Above all things don’t 


discontinue Table Talk. I would miss 
so much the talk and exchange of 
ideas! I come with a question which 
I would have discussed around The 
Table: Is it advisable to allow 
children to go to dances, play cards, 
etc? I Wke these discussions of 
ideas on child training. Aunt Huldy 
please call again, also Jasper Blines 
and Illinois Reader. — [Vermont 
Reader. 


Dear Host: I am interested in the 





Table and hope it will not discon- | 


tinued. I enjoyed Will Templar’s 
story, The Yellow Dog; it gave me 
something to read to the little folks, 
who are always teasing for a story. 
I miss the “Shut-In” column as I 
am myself a shut-in. I will send 





two receipts for the Tablers’ cook 
book.—[Aunt 8. E. W., Me. 
Grandmama 
NELLIE HART WOODWORTH IN BOSTON 
- TRANSCRIPT 


IT ean see her as she sits 
In her rocking chair aid knits 
Day b 


y . 
And the trou she has known 
Are mossed over like a stone 
Old and gray. 


Aye, her sorrows are forgot, 

Dear seul, she remembers not 
Even one, 

They have kindly slipped away 

From her failing memory, 
All are gone. 


The ruffled cap she wears 

Covers up the few gray hairs 
Once so brown, 

And her spectacles are placed 

High above her saintly face 
Like a crown. 


Drops her knitting in her lap 
And the ruffles on her cap 
not stir, 
She is dreaming now, I know, 
Of the ones that long ago 
Went from her. 


The dear eyes are so blurred 
That were star-like; I Wave heard 
Someone tell 
That they shone like lamps a-glow 
In the days of long ago 
Loved so well. 


I have heard him say again 
In a confidential strain, 
(Age had come), 
That no music was as sweet 
As the patter of her feet 
Or the hum 


Of her spinning wheel; she spun 

All day long, from sun to sun, 
Storm or calm, 

By the evening hearthfire’s glow 

Made the clothes that long ago 
Kept them warm. 


On her homely tasks intent, 
Lovers came and lovers went 


Were a long-remembered Diiss, 
I have heard. 


Then her round cheeks were as red 
As twin roses in a bed 
And as fair, 
Graven deep the strong lines tell 
Stories of brave years lived well, 
Written there. 


3 ne generation vos oe 
e by one away have passed, 
She alone ct, 


tpt and pete ovetts 
‘or pearly gates 
Wide are tows 

And if I should live to be 
Halt id or sweet as she 
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Most makers of lamp- 
chimneys don't mark their 
wares—possibly they are 
ashamed to. 

If I didn’t make as good 
chimneys as I do, I wouldn't 
mark mine either. 

I mark mine ‘‘Macseta”— 
my own name—because I am 
proud to be known by them, 

My Index— it's free—tells other reasons 
es my lamp-chimneys are marked and why 


am proud to put my name on them. May 
-pewd (paqied 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


History, Cultiva’ fer ts ae iy 8° Gok Opuk 


Forage og Rin 
Secretary 
»pearance ae . ‘a nes s lit , 
aitattat” a few years a. has been “yo " 
revelation to thousands of ‘farmers throughout th: 
country and the increasing demai or moi: 
information on the subject has induced i oe 
to prepare the present volume, which is far, ti 
ost authoritative, comp piste an and val aluable’ work on 
is forage crop ever publ 
One of thé most important movements which ha: 
erican agriculture A the ——_ a 


troduct alfalfa as a hay and 

While ee it was considered that = = cou i 
tably only in the irrigation section « 

of ¢ counter, the devoted this crop i: 


acre. 
rapidly increasing ever: ~ Recent experimen? . 
have shown that alfalfa has a much wider .- 
ness than has hitherto been supposed and 
crops are now grown in almost every state. eT 


ne plant has ever in need 
iy cultivated in the suites ene - M2 
alfa 


oft the bo tie excelldnce of 
The plant, etthoug Ea - 2. the be Work 


hundre: years was introdu 
into et America on) ane "the last century, 
yet it is pro we ving more atten et 
any other crop en once well ests 
continues to produce crops for er 
indefinite number of The author thoroughly 


yea 
lieves in alfalfa, he believes in it for the big 
armer as a profit bringer in the fom of bag. * 
condensed into beef, pork, mutton. product: 
the cow; but he has a Patil re . abiding faith in tt 
Il farmer, for f for al! 
for maintaining the fertility 


mt of the whole pubjert is in the 
clear and admirable style, as will be 
following condensed table of con- 


Varieties gna Habits, Uni- 


and 
soil. 
The trea 
author’s usua 
Been from the 
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The Remarkable able Story. of Rufus 
A Dog Who Is a Mathematician 


EDITH PETERS 





wr story which follows is so remarkable that 
the face of it, it appears not : robable 
impossible. ‘Were it not for the r’s per- 
acquaintance with aad inowledge of the 

ve 


EVENINGS AT, HOME. 


choose. After removing these cards, 
some more on which letters of the 
alphabet were printed, were spread 
out on the floor. 

“What do you want him to spell?” 
was asked. 

It was suggested that the name of 
one of visitors be the first word and 





sonal 
in’ ty of the writer, he would hesitated 
to have published this. The story has a beari 
on the most ras problems of the day. Rea 
story and write what your —— of 
the dog’s seeming intelli ce is. Does act 
of his own volition?. it his own intelligence 
which produces these esto ishing results? Mrs 
Ste in a letter sent with the story says: “Rufus 
ps oye of one of my daughter’s college mates. 1 
Sat Mul rh jous 2 10 his ay A to ~ 4 such won- 
le! ings, so they brough up my 
and some people were invited in. Every word i 


an down is true. He Ly all these things. 
TT ped explain. His owner, a young woman 
# ob, cays that she would like to know how he 


does heme He will do nothing for anyone else.’’ 
Since my letter and story were received some in- 
teresting have been tried with Rufus, 


iy mat tl e Editor's tion, Now he would 

to Fe explan ation of this dog's power 
fore he ventures own. Address your 
plies to The Host, 


JFUS is an ordinary 
black dog. That 
is in appearance. 
He boasts of no 
long pedigree and 
makes no claim to 
possessing a pure 
strain of blood. 
He is a handsome 
little fellow, how- 
ever, even if some- 

one aid desert him three years ago, 
and leave him, helpless and homeless, 
on the streets of Boston. . He was 
found. in a famished condition by 
some friend of animals and carried to 
the Animal Restue league. 

Fortunately for Rufus, his present 
mistress and just lost a pet dog, and 
was looking for another to take its 
place. She visited the league and 
looked over the various dogs. Rufus 
was not as presentable then as now. 
He had evidently, been abused before 
he was brgught to the kennels and he 
was also afflicted with distemper. 
Still, his bright eyes attracted favor 
and he was chosen. 

For three months after, Rufus did 
little but eat and sleep, and more 
than once his new owner decided that 
he was so “dumpy” and lifeless, he 
must be returned. Bach time some- 
thing occurred to prevent and at the 
end of that period the little dog be- 
gan to take more interest in affairs. 
His ‘mistress began to feel proud of 
Rufus, his black coat was so sleek 
and shining, and she decided to teach 
him some tricks. It wasn’t hard. 
Rufus took to trick learning as ducks 
do to water and pretty soon, was high 
up in the ranks of trick dogs, doing 
all kinds of stunts and winning much 
praise. With this, for awhile, his 
owner was content, but by and by 
began to wonder, Rufus seemed so 
teachable, if he could not be induced 
to do something more remarkable 
than begging, praying, speaking and 
other ordinary tricks. 

She took a pack of cards and made 
an attempt to teach Rufus to pick out 
certain cards, such as the Queen of 
Hearts, Queen of Diamonds and other 
special cards. She was surprised to 
find that, almost from the beginning, 
he responded in a degree impossible 
for her to comprehend or. explain. 
From that experiment she went on to 
others until Rufus has become a 
mathematician, a linguist and a schol- 
ar whose attainments seem almost 
uncanny. 

He gave an exhibition not long ago 
before a small company, mostly 
strangers to him. The only one pres- 
ent he know, was his mistress and 
teacher. She placed on the floor in 
front of the dog a number of square 
bits of pasteboard, on which figures 
were printed. She asked one of the 
company for a problem. It was given, 
some small sum such as “what is 4 
and 2?” His mistress repeated it, for 
Rufus obeys no one else. With a 
swiftness indescribable, the dog’s paw 
went out and dragged the number 6 
toward him. 

“How much,” asked his mistress, 
“is 12 divided by 2 and then divided 
again?” As quickly as any of those 
present had done the problem in their 
mind, Rufus had his paw on the cor- 
rect reply... He seemed hardly to look 
at the scattered cards, but to thrust 
out his paw to the correct one with 
a swiftness that made some wonder if 
the arrangement of the cards might 
not be a help to him. But we were 
allowed to arrange them in any way 
we desired, and to give any sum we 

















RUFUS 


Rufus was informed that he was 
to spell Mary Smith. 
“The first letter, Rufus,” said his 


mistress. Out shot Rufus’ paw and 
M was drawn out of place. 
letter, Rufus.” Swift as a dart, and 
with the merest fraction of a glance, 
his paw drew Aout of line. This 
went on until the entire name was 
speiled, every letter correct. He made 
no attempt at putting the letters in 
order, merely pulling them, one by 
one, out of place. 

This remarkable dog not only spells 
all ordinary words but spells them in 
French and German. He spelt “dog’’ 
in English and when told to spell it 
in other languages, did so, without 
hesitation. His mistress never taught 
him this accomplishment. She says 
she knows no more than many who 
have seen and wondered over the 
dog’s ability, how he does’ these 
things: She. once thought she was 
teaching him but she. soon discovered 
he knew far more than she had cred- 
ited him with, and she would like her- 
seif some adequate explanation of his 
acts. 

Placing several pieces of money on 
the floor, Rufus was shown them and 
asked, “Now, Rufus, if you went to 
a store and bought a muzzle for 75 
cents and gave the storeman a dollar 
what change would you get back?” 
Rufus had the 25-cent piece scratched 
out of position almost before the 
sound of his owner’s voice’ceased. In- 
deed, he is so very prompt in response 
that -he detracts from the naturalness 
of the scene. If he would pause a 
second it would look as if he were 
calculating, but he is swifter in get- 
ting an answer than those who watch 
and wonder at him. s 

This dog picked out colors, choos- 


“The next . 


ters and figures were changed around 
by any who desired to do so. How- 
every they were placed, Rufus knew 
them. 

His mistress says that when she 
says, “Now spell Boston” and contin- 
ues “the first letter,” that she holds in 
her mind the letter “B” and so on, 
doing the same with the sums, and 
she is a good French and German 
scholar. Does her mind control that 
pe the dog?. Or what is the explana- 
tion? ‘ 


The Fun of a Mystery Supper 


BY E. F. P. 


The fun evolved by this supper 
makes it a pleasing way of beginning 
an evening’s entertainment. It is es- 
pecially good for church socials. For 
breaking the social ice among stran- 
gers who may meet at church, grange 
or lodge meetings, it has no equal. 
No one can resist or restrain a smile 
at the remarkable or ridiculous re- 
sults. of his own or his neighbor’s 
order. Every table is in a gale of 
merriment and deep in comment and 
conversation’ from the momemt the 
guests begin studying the bill of fare 
until the last puzzled visitor receives 
his portion. A few very bright ones 
usually manage to pick out some of 
the dishes correctly, but most of the 
participants just guess. 

The bill of fare may be printed, 
typewritten or done by hand and the 
guests always take them home as 
souvenirs of a jolly time. 
orignial 








BILL OF FARE 
Notice to Patrons: 
Order by numbers. 

No talking to waiters. 

Six numbers for 25 cents, 
Carefully read 
And then proceed, 
Six. to select 
If. you detect 
A hidden food. 
Please don’t obtrude e 
Your knowledge where 
Others may share. 


MENU 


1. Boston’s favorite fruit. 

2. What Willie’s hoop doe 

8. Useful and cheap. 

4. A near relative of Noah. 

5. Clear as crystal. 

6. A sliced weapon of defens 

7. An angry ram. 

8. Leap year cereal. 

9. Fourth of July and December 25, 

10.. Where skippers abide. 

11. The end of goat. 

12. -Lasts-a long time. 

13.. A patient’s trouble and a doctor’s 
charge. 

14. Fountain of youth. 

15. One hundred and pains, 

16. A temptation of old. 

17. The,printer’s bete noir. 

18. Sour help. 


19. The dentist's aid. 


ing St Patrick’s day color, the Har- “ The interest with which each order 


vard color and other tints from among 
a dozen. He picked out any card 
mentioned from a pack spread before 


him and the cards, coins, colors, let-% eye. 


is selected and the fun caused by the 
delivery of the goods makes every 
one friendly in the twinkling of an 
Imagine a hungry man ordering 








AN IDYL OF 


THE SPRING 


Here is an , 


. woman’s part is to be patient, 


s 





1 


Nos 12, 17, 19, 8, 5 and 3. By rea& 
ing the list of interpretations it will 
be readily seen that he would arise 
about as ravenous as when he sag 
down. It is the custom, after an or 
der has been filled, to allow its giver 
to select, if desired, two more dishes 
which the waiter will explain. This, 
so no unfortunate need arise with ap~« 
petite unsatisfied. 
THE BILL INTERPRETED 

In order will be found the real 
names of the dishes on the above bill 
of fare: Beans, rolis,/ toothpicks, 
ham, water, tongue, btter, pop corn, 
dates, cheese, tea, gum, coffee, milk, 
cakes, apples, pie, lemonade, candy. 


* > 








Learning to Walk 


BY WILL P. SNYDER 


Steady now, my little man! 

Try to stand straight if you can; 
You Will never learn at all 

If you lean against that wall. 

Now, when I count one-two-three, 
See if you can walk to me, 

One; two, three! Come, come, I say, 
Step out boldly, that’s the way! 
Steady, steady, never fear; 

Daddy’s arms are very near, 

Just a few more steps—hurray! 
Baby’s learned to walk today. 


I am learning, too, today, 
How to walk upon life’s way, 
And my Father’s face I see, 
At the end awaiting me. 

If I stumble, dread or fear, 
‘Tis His gentle voice I hear, 


Saying, “Courage, never doubt, 

My strong arms are reaching out. 
When you near your journey's end, 
I my helping hand will lend.” 

Safe at last, from dangers free, 
His strong*arms will compass me. 


A Sunshine Generator—Enthusiasm 
in life is the great generator of sun- 
shine. Without a living interest in 
the busy world and that sympathy of 
feeling which connects us with other 
living beings, we cannot infuse any 
warmth into our manners or bring 
others into sympathy with us. The 
for- 
gentle, cheer- 





bearing, economical, 
ful and loving whatever place she 
holds. “A simple love and ~~ simple 
trust and a simple duty done are 
truer torches to light to death than 
a whole world’s victories won.” We 
should not underrate the farm life. 
Do not compare its dark side with 
the bright side of some professional 
life, for farm life has its bright side 
too, and it is the woman’s part to 
help to make it bright. “No one rises 
from. a low plane to the higher one 
of heroism and.enthusiasm without 
the aid of a higher mind than his 
own.”—[From Address by May Far- 


ragher. 


She always addressed him as Mr, 
Ontil he took courage and Kr, 
But now that.they’re wed 
Like a brute he has said ~ 
That he wishes to goodness he’d Mr. 
—[Pearson’s Weekly. 














These Common Sayings 
BY JOE CONE 





These common sayings make me laugh, 
For they are never true by half; 
Ti-cse foolish sayings, which each day, 
The common run of people say. 


; 

“I'm frozen stiff,’ we've often heard; 
If true they couldn't say a word. 
“T’'m all broke up,” a man will say, 
Wet.*tend business every day. 


The wind blew through me," mind you, 
through! 

How queer they'd look if it were true, 

“She dropped her eyes; would not that 

‘A very sad calamity? 


“I'm busted,” a financial break 

A hundred times you've heard men make. 

yy ——_ the train.” You did? Well, 
well, 

iWhat did you catch it with, pray tell? 


“She cut me dead the other day,” 
Wou've often heard some fellow say. 
Worse still, you've heard some one aver: 
‘She's stuck on him,” or “he on her.” 


“{[ never slept a wink iast night,” 

Is an exaggeration quite. 

“The rain came down in bucketfuls” 
Is but another of these bulls. 


And so they go from day to day, 
These foolish things that people say. 
To get them ali in print, I think, 
Would take a barrel full of ink. 


Planting Ornamental Shrubs 


WwW. S. SMITH 








If you do your planting yourself, 
observe carefully the following rules: 
See that the roots of the shrubs are 
not exposed to the drying winds and 
hot sun after they are lifted from the 
nursery and before you get them in 
the ground. If the shrubbery is 
shipped to you, the roots should ar- 
rive carefully packed in damp moss. 
This matter of drying out is of im- 
portance. with all shrubbery, but it 
is absolutely imperative with all con- 
ifers. -If you should receive a spruce 
or a pine tree whose roots had be» 
come thoroughly dry, you had better 
throw it away at once and save your- 
self the labor of digging the hole 
in whieh to plantit. As soon as you 
get the shrubbery home from the 
nursery or from the railroad station, 
dig a shallow trench and cover the 
roots with soil. If the tops are also 
protected by the damp earth, 380 
— the better. 

n planting any shrub, dig the 
hole deep and wide so that the roots 
can be spread out in a natural posi- 
tion. Carefully cut away any bruised 
or broken portions of the roots, as 
a clean cut will heal much more 
readily than a bruise. Fill in around 
the roots with fine soil pressed in 
with reasonable firmness, so that 
there shall be no vacant space around 
the roots. Let the soil be of moder- 
ate richness, but do not fill“in with 
coarse lumps of barnyard manure, as 
this is pretty certain to be harmful. 
When the hole has been nearly filled, 
give the plant a thorough watering, 
and fill the balance with dry, loose 
soil. This will be sufficient for some 
little time, as the roots will take hold 
of the soil in a moderately moist 
condition better than they will if the 
soil -is so wet. as to be muddy. 


The loose soil on top will act as a 
mulch, and prevent too rapid evapo- 
ration. Plant in the sprint if you 
can, but plant early See that the 
shrub is set into the ground firmly 
enough so that the wind does not 
swing it: about and tend to loosen 
the roots. 

FALL CARE 


Many plants die during the winter 
because they cannot resist the com- 
bined attacks of frost and drouth. It 
is a good plan to withhold water dur- 
ing the fall, so as to ripen the 
growth made during the summer, 
because if growth is continued too 
late in the season, the unripe wood 
will winterkill. But when the sea- 
son is so far advanced that there is 
no longer danger of swelling the buds 
or stimulating further growth, a 
good, thorough watering will help to 
carry the plant safely through the 
winter. This applies equally well to 
lawns, which are benefited by otca- 
sional waterings during the winter. 
A mulch of straw or leaves about 
the roots of shrubbery tends to pre- 


vent alternate freezing and thawing. 





HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Hints for Amateur Photographers 


It is probable that no invention of 
recent years has given greater pleas- 
ure than the camera. Such excel- 
lent cameras are made at such rea- 
sonable ces that there are few 
homes which cannot afford at least 
one of the smaller sizes. Even the 
smallest of these will do - excellent 
work and will give delightful sou- 
venirs of home scenes, home life, the 
deat ones amid homely surroundings, 
and the unusual scenes which one 
may encounter during trips abroad. 
A few simple rules for the amateur 
photographer are here given, in the 
hope that they may aid .in pro- 
ducing what every photographer 
seeks—truthful reproductions. 

Remember that photography is an 
art—do not abuse it 

Don't try to make snapshots on 
cloudy days—better do without. 

Don't try~to snap rapidly moving 
objects at Close range. 

Don't try to make snapshots in the 
shade or of interiors. 4 

Don’t try to hold a camera for a 
time exposure. . 

Don't try to develop in hot weather 
unless you have ice available. 

Always use a tripod or a firm base 
for the camera in making time ex- 
posures. 

Endeavor to make an artistic pic- 
ture of every negative, taking care 
that surroundings of the central ob- 
ject are net too conspicuous and yet 
ae the most advantageous set- 

ng. 

Remember that a shorter exposure 
is requifed on water than on land. 

Don’t forget that though the light 
is weak in winter snow will some- 
times almost double it. Exposures 
should be shorter then than when 
there is na snow. 

Remember that stopping down 
gives sharper definition but excludes 
light, so that with small stops in- 
creased time must be given. 

For making floral or fruit photo- 
graphs a long bellows is required. 
Use.a smal! stop and give plenty of 
time. Special plates sensitive to 
greens, yeJows and reds can be se- 
cured for this sort of work and give 
best results. 

Remember that a dark object re- 
quires more time than a light or 
white object. 

DEVELOPING 

Over exposed. plates will blacken 
up quickly and.can be thus detected. 
They should be withdrawn and put 
into running water, after which they 
should be developed in a_ solution 
containing an increased amount of 
the developing agent and a smaller 
amount of alkali. Use bromide re- 
strainer 

Under exposed plates which do not 
show the required density as they 
should, should be developed in a so- 
lution carrying half again as much 
of the alkali and a small amount of 
the developing agent. They may be left 
for some hours, if necessary, and often 
goed negatives can thus be obtained 
from exposures that were badly un- 
dertimed. 

Use an alum or acid fixing ‘bath 
to harden negatives. 

Handle negatives as little as pos- 
sible. 

In washing negatives do not Iet 
water. fall from a hight directly 
upon the negatives, as it will wear 
off the film. 

See that all plates are given a thor- 
ough washing and are not slighted 
in this; respect. 








CONCERNED 
City nephew seeing the feathers 


scattered about the yard: “Uncle, 
shouldn't something be done to keep 
the hens from unravelling so?” 





A man may not be as bad as he is 
painted, but he looks bad painted 
that way.—-[American Magazine. 



















ing and washing agent. 


grease 


Today and Yesterday 


§ The housewife of today is a thinking, acting, up-to- 
date woman, not the slaye of yesterday. 
can find many things made for her special needs, prac- 
tical helps, labor-saving and economical inventions 
which relieve the housework of its dread and drudgery. 
Among all-such articles none are more useful than 


Wyandotte 


Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser 


§ Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is an ideal clean- 
Not only does it loosen and dissolve 
the dirt, grease, grime, etc., but it also removes all sour, stale 
and tainted odors, leaving all as sweet and fresh 
as it is clean and sanitary. 
and will make 
any fiery caustic in its composition. 
you will be pleased with the work it does. Ask 
your dealer or factoryman for a 5-lb. sack. If 
he cannot supply you, write us. 
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Today she 







§ It contains no 
no suds, neither is there 
Try it and 






































384 Pages, 4 3-4 x 6 1-2 iIné 


Cyclopedia of General 
subjects. Family, Household, 
Literary and other data. 


Social, 


the globe. 


be without. 
neni 
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a si 

may bé sent to different addresses 
ee F-. 

sired in additon to the ¥. Book, they 

cubtie an Sahel De 

wy money order, check 

money 
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Address 








| [senmarecs, miss, Homestead ns 


Facts upon bundreds of 
Religious, 
Progress of the world; 
@hanges and developments now going on around 
In addition to all these are many 
other departments--It is a book you can't afford to 


This Book Given to Every Subscriber 


New or old, who asks for it at the time of re- 
mitting us $1 for a year’s subscription to this jour- 
nal, provided you send im at once, The book is 

sol and can only ‘be had in connec- 

at The book and 

if so. ape- 
any other books that we may 
th a subscription are de- 
can only 


ymen! 
‘k, draft or registered 
costs but.a trifle and may 


American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 


It is worth its weight in gold to 
every farmer, trader, or rural dweller. 
Every fact, figure and article is au- 
thoritative, absolutely reliable and up 
to date. Every member of your 
family will find it Instructive, useful 
and as a handbook of ready reference 
for the home it is indispensable. Big 
Departments (each crammed with 
facts, most of them not to be found 
elsewhere) : 


Calendars and Weather Records, 
Dairy and Blanks for Memoranda, 
Farm and Household Accounts, 
Agricultural Data of all kinds, 
Directories of Agricultural and 
other Organizations, Institutes,etc 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


A wealth of data about just how, 
when, where and why to sell or buy 


= any and all farm products er supplies. 
The tables show course of prices 
every season for many years, of each 
principal crop, products, etc. 


The practical advice, given in con- 
nection with the tables of acreage, pro 
duction, yield, distribution, imports and 
Sxports, consumption and yrange of 
prices from month to month, constitute 
a veritable business guide. General 
and special influences that affect prices 
of each and allecrops and produce—te- 
lation of the same to local conditions, 
market and crop prospects at home 
and abroad. 


Remit 











-- ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St 


CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg 
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Lesson Il---The Saw 


BY-THE-MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 





Probably no other tool in a carpen- 
ter’s “kit” is used so often as the saw. 
It has so many uses that one needs at 
least three different varieties in or- 
der to do almost any kind of carpen- 
ter work. 

In the first plase, there’ are two 
kinds to be considered—‘cutting-off”’ 
saws and “splitting” saws. The form- 
er is used for cutting wood across the 
grain and has teeth like those shown 
in Fig.1. The splitting saw, as its 
name indicates, is used for cutting 





TEETH OF CROSS-CUT AND SPLITTING SAWS 


wood along the grain (see Fig VI), 
and has teeth formed after the fash- 
ion shown in Fig II. With teeth 
formed in this way all the cutting is 
done on the down stroke, whiie the 
ecutting-off saw does execution on 
both the forward and backward 
strokes, though more, of course, upon 
the former than upon the latter. 

It is necessary ‘to have a saw of 
each kind, and if economy in the pur- 
chase must be used, select one of the 
larger sizes of each, for these will be 
of greater’ service for all kinds of 
work than saws of medium size and 
thinner blade. Later on the boy car- 
penter may be able to procure one of 
the medium-size cutting-off saws (che 
medium-size splitting saw is not so 
important), which will make, 4 
smoother cut on fine work. 

One other saw is greatly needed for 
making fine and _ perfectly straight 
cuts. This is shown in Fig IV. It 





SF a 


“ar 


TWO TYPLCS OF SAW 


has exceedingly fine teeth and has a 
thick strip of iron at the upper side, 
which keeps the thin blade below al- 
ways straight and true, so long as the 
saw is used with care. Such a saw is 
almost a necessity in making picture 
frarmes, where the corner joints must 
be tight, if a good job is to be done. 
This little saw will also do much of 
the cutting that would fall to the me- 
dium-size cutting-off saw, if such 
were at hand. A cutting-off saw and 
a splitting saw of the shape and rel- 
ative size shown, in Fig III and the 
little stiff-backed saw shown in Fig 
IV will, therefore, be suflicient for 
the beginner. 
A SAW’S TEETH 


It is worth while right here to say 
a few words concerning the “teeth” 
of a saw. They are kept sharp by 
filing and require to be properly. “set” 
in order to cut well, or to cut at all. 
This “set” of saw teeth is accom- 
plished by bending first one tooth a 
little to one side, the next a little to” 
the other side, and so on. This re- 
sults in half the teeth being bent a 
little to one side and the other half, 
in’ alternate order, being bent to the 
opposite side. As the teeth, thus ar- 
ranged, are drawn through the wood 
they cut a track that is a little wider 
than the thickness of the saw blade. 
As the teeth sink deeper and deeper 
into the wood they cut a channel that 
allows the blade above them to slip 
through without being pinched by 





WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


the walls of wood—without “binding,” 
as it is called. If the teeth were not 
thus “set,” it would be impossible to 
use the saw, especially in pitchy and 
close-grained wood. 

~ A saw, however, that is well set, 
loses this condition after a certain 
amount of use. 
The teeth come 
gradually back 
ihto line, and 
the saw begins 
to stick, when 
the trouble 
shown in Fig 
V is likely to 
eccur. The BUCKLING 

other end “binds” and sticks. Pressure 
now exerted upon the handle causes 
the blade to ‘buckle’ as shown in the 
cut. So sharp a bend usually occurs 
that the edge is never straight there- 
after, a permanent injury that makes 
good work with that saw much more 
difficult. This shows the necessity of 
having a saw re-set as soon as this 
need is discovered. 

A, saw may also be made to 
“buckle” by improper handling, even 
when the teeth are sharp and in 
proper position. The saw catches on 
some little -knot, or. cross-grained 
spot, but the hand behind drives on 
the free part of the blade, which, of 
course, buckles. The secret of good 
sawing is in allowing the blade to run 
freely and easily through the _ cut, 








SPLITTING 


A BOARD 


without pressing it into the wood too 
hard. If the teeth are sharp, and the 
“set” good, the weight of the § saw, 
with the very slightest pressure, will 
make the teeth ‘bite’ into the wood 
rapidly enough. It is the sharpness 
and set of the saw that makes easy 
and rapid sawing possible. 

HOW TO USE SAWS 


In using the splitting saw a 
more pressure must be used than in 
the case of the cutting-off saw, ~for 
with the teeth all slanting forward, 
it is only on the down stroke that any 
cutting is possible. When using a 
splitting saw it will be found neces- 
sary to keep a wedge in the cut be- 
hind the saw, as suggested in Fig VI, 
or the sides will spring together and 
cause the saw to bind. As the saw 
advances, move the wedge along be- 
hind it, when the saw will be found 
to run easily. 

The conditions are altogether dif- 
ferent in sawing with the gratn from 
those encountered in sawing across 


little 





TO MAKE A TRUE CUT 


In the former case, it is 
in part, at least, prying apart of. the 
fibers of the wood. These, of course, 
tend to spring back and so cause the 
“binding” ‘referred to. It is well to 
practice sawing off the end of a board 
with a cut as nearly as possible at 
right angles to the edge of the board, 
doing this by the eye and then test- 
ing the accuracy of the eye by the 
aid of a carpenter’s “square.” This 


the grain. 





will show where the eye has been at 
fault, when a new trial can be made. 
Such practice will train the eye great- 
ly, but the best of carpenters never 
trust the eye in this way when doing 
work that must be absolutely “true.” 
When a cut is to be made in such a 
ease, the “square” is laid upon the 
board, as shown in Fig VII, and a 
pencil drawn along the edge. Then 
the cut is made along the pencil line. 
If a thick piece of wood is to be 
sawed off with accuracy, two Jines 
are drawn with the square (Fig 
VIII), one across the top and one 
down the side, the “square” being 
placed for each mark as in the case 
of the board in Fig VII. Then the 


saw is made to follow both lines, be- 


- 





STARTING THE SAW 


ginning the sawing at the edge where 
the two lines meet. The result is an 
end that is square—that is, at right 
angles to all four sides of the’ stick. 
When sawing off a board, do not hold 
the saw in a nearly upright. position, 
but let the saw be inclined low down’ 
over the upper surface of the board 
(Fig IX), begin to cut by a backward 
stroke of the saw. If the first stroke 
is forward, the edge of the board is 
apt to be splintered off, as anyone 


can prove by trying each method. 
There will be much less splintering, 
however, in a first stroke forward 


with a fine saw than with one having 
large teeth. 

One other point is to be empha- 
sized. Do not let a saw. blade get 
rusty. Keep the sides dry and bright 
(a little oil on a cloth rubbed over 
them occasionally will help), and the 
saw will “run” much more easily. 

'To Be Continued.] 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I started 
trapping last year with three traps, 
eatching 2 muskrats and 1 skunk: 
This winter I have 6 traps, and have 
eaught 2 opossums, I, mink, 1 
skunk and 1 weasel. For 1 ’possum 
and the mink I got 75 cents.—([Clar- 
ence Forbes, Pa. 


Talking It Over 


WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR 


Well, boys, how many of you arg 

going to join in these carpentry lege 

sons? Here is a 

secret which the 

Young Folks’ Ede 

itor only whis- 

pers—he isn’t 

much o f a car« 

penter himself, 

and he is going to 

follow these les« 

sons with you. He 

doesn’t want to 

be lonesome. He would like to know 

that he has a whole lot of company. 

Just drop him a card and let him 

know that you are following these 
lessons. 

Next fall you shall have more trap« 
ping chat, and you shail have the 
very best information on trapping 
matters which the Young Folks’ Edi+ 
tor is able to procure for you. But 
next fall is a long way off, and now 
let us turn our attention to practical 
matters. I hope some of you are in- 
terested enough in your own farms to 
plunge into farming work with vim. 
Such a splendid chance as you. boys 
have to combine practical work with 
original investigations! I wish. each 
one of you would keep an accurate 
record of the number of varieties of 
birds which you see on your own 
home farm, and at the samé time a 
record of what they are feeding on. 

The Young Folks’ Editor likes boys 
who know -how~ to use their eyes, 
boys who see all that is going on 
about them. Wher vou have begun to 
watch all nature about you, you will 
be astonished to know how little you 
have seen in the past years. When 
you look abroad over the meadows, or 
into the neighboring thicket, you see 
the green things growing, and per- 
haps a bird or two flitting about, and 
how much more? ‘Do you know that 
on almost every square foot of ground 
about you wonderful little life his~ 
tories are being written, Lragedies ara 
being enacted, miniature warfares are 
going on? And yet you see them not. 
The Young Folks’ Editor would like 
to hear from boys. who have learned 
to use their eyes. 








ia ’ 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I live 


in the Province of Quebec, and trap 
squirrels, woodchucks and weasels. 
I have tried to catch foxes~but cah- 
not. I only know one method, and 
this is. to finda swampy spring where 
foxes run. I then fix a piece of turf 
in the middle on which I place the 
bait. I set my trap so that the fox in 
jumping to the turf will have to step 
on the tongue. I had one fox get in 
my trap, but he got out again.—[R. 
J. Bettington, Quebec, Can. 






























EDDYSTONE. 





Simpson -Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Intensely black. Fadeless and 
enduring. The standard mourning 
dress material for over 60 years. 


Ask your dealerfor Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid Blacks aa 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS. the Edaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
































The Royal 


order. 





‘fet The ROYAL BLUE 
Wash For You”’ 


You must see the 1907 Royal Blue Washer. 
most of the work out of washing, and all the dirt out of the 
clothes—and it can'¢ injure the most delicate fabrics. 

Biwe is built to last a lifetime—Tub_ of 
Louisiana cypress—Frame and Gear gray iron and steel. 
Its gear,a marvel of simplicity, is. encased in a blue 
globe, on top, easily accessible. Nothing to get out of 
Runs so easily that-a child can operate it. 
us today for book showing how to make washing easy. 
Ask your dealer te let you see how the Reyal Blue works. Sce him today. 
THE H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 


1446 Rockingham Roed, 
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EEDLEWORK. 
Our. Pattern Offer 


SOME PRETTY COLLARS FOR DBESSING UP 
" SHIET WAISTS 

; No 6896—The season has brought 
out some very fetching “collars and 
berthas for wear with simple dresses 
or waists and two of these are shown 
in Ne 6896. The first 1s most pleasing 
in its unusual outline and round neck 
edge and appears wonderfully smart 














No 6896—Pretty Collars for Shirt 
Waists. 
worn-with a lingerie shirt waist or a 
silk one. The other bertha with its 
Mandarin sleeve Dands is decidediy 
new and smart. An all-over lace or 
embroidery may serve for its making 
or a@ silk edged with lace or narrow 
pleating. 

VERY BECOMING STYLE OF APRON 

No 4180—Here is sketched a small 
apron with a princess panel in front 
and shaped ruffies over the shoulders, 
which render it wonderfully .fetch- 





No 4180—Stylish Apron, 5, 7, 8 and 
9 years. ~ 
ing. The skirt portion is gathered at 
,the top and joined to the side edges 
‘OF the panel. Such an apron is quite 
fine enough for donning with the best 


DOMESTIC 


What Bue Flame Weans 


dress or it may be simple in develop- 
ment. A very charming apron made 
after this style might be realized in 
cross-barred muslin cr dimity. 
HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns can be obtained for 
ten cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Order by num- 
ber. 





Mutual Obligations 
. Judge Willard Ewen of Chicago, 
whose experience with unhappy cou- 
ples seeking separation has been 
large, gives the following sound ad- 
vice to parents: 

“As far as legislative enactment is 
concerned, I see no chance for im- 
provement of existing conditions. It 
lies with the parents. Girls grow 
into young womanhood with the 
haziest idea of the responsibilities of 
married life. They see occasional 
tiffs at home, but with the optimism 
of youth believe that it is going to 
be entirely different with their ‘Reg- 
inald’ or ‘Harold,’ as the case may 
be. If mothers would instil into the 
minds of their daughters that matri- 
mony is@ game of give and take,of 
share alike, of companionship and 
camaraderte, much of the divorce evil 
would be lessened. 

“Likewise the father. He should 
remember that it is exaggerated ego 
when he tells his boy what a devil 
of a fellow he was when he was a 
youngster. The lad listens and de- 
velops, sincerely believing that his 
dad was the best ever, and whatever 
he says or @oes is the precise and 
proper thing. Later he has to un- 
learn a lot.” 

What the judge says is sound and 
to the point. In the home life is the 
hope of our country. The parents 
who fail to instil in their children a 
reverence for the sanctity of the 
home not only fail in their duties 
to their children, but they wrong so- 
ciety at large. The often mistaken 
love which is the result of the desire 
not to cross a child in its wishes, the 
effort to make life smooth for the 
chikd. where it was rough for the 
parents, ends in giving ¢he children 
a viewpoint diametrically opposite to 
the right one. The love which some- 
times seems most unselfish is in real- 
ity selfishness itself, in that the 
parents are simply saving theniselves 
the pain of seeing their children de- 
nied gratification, and in so doing 
are weakening the moral fiber. 





Puzzle Verses 
[Omitted Words Form the Answer.] 
BY A. H. WOODRUFF 


Proy tell me a tale of — beautiful la 
Of fairies, hobgoblins dnd elves: ” 
Where children have none them to chidé 
nor command, 
And no one to please but themselves, 


And where every — is o’erflowing with 


toys, 
With candy delicious, and 
And nobody scolding all day: 





cake; 
“Stop that 


awake!” 
Where flowers are growing on purpose 
for them, 
As well as the candy-fruit tree, 
— bears a new kind of sweet stuff on 
each stem; 
No wonder they like it, you see. 


noise; 
You’re keeping the baby 


I og I could go to that country some 
2, 


y , 
With , who would climb to the top; 
You’d better believe we would make a 


oug stay, 
And gather the beautiful crop. 
And right in the garden we'd have a 


ouse ;. 
For brother and dolly and me; 
Just a enough for us; O when we ar- 


ve 
What jolly fine times there will be! 
Now 3 is the — — — —, where we'd 


s 
With fairies, hobgoblins, and elves; 
With nothing but pleasure, and nothing 

but play, 
ng one to please but ourselves. 


Dear Host: I know from experi- 
ence what it feels like to be burned 
out, and realize that fire is no re- 
specter of persons or ons. I 
am pleased with the idea of a Ta- 
blers’ cook book, and hope there will 
be generous responses. I am con- 
ey: we share—(Mrs D. E. 
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in two. 
stove warranted. 


P NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is unequaled. It gives quick results because its 
heat inhi hly concentrated. Cuts fuel-expense 
‘Made in three sizes. 


Eve 
If not at your deal- 


er’s write to our nearest agency. 
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It means the 
hottest and cleanest 
flame produced by 
any stove. ‘This is 
the flame the New 
Perfection Oil Stove 

ives the instant a 

ped match is ap- 
plied—no delay, no 
trouble, no soot, no 
dirt. Forcooking, the 














The 


Every lamp warranted. 


OLamp 
all-round household use. 
Made of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. 
Perfectly constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled 
in light-giving power; an ornament to any room. 
If not at your 
dealer's, write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OlL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Incorporated) 






is the best 
lamp for 






















GOLD. COIN 


@ Prices 


rder a Gold Ooin 
or Stove. 
Use it a whole 
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OFFER 





1 ON DECORATION DAY 


you will wish for one of our everlasting 
mem lot. Let 


ion. ¥ 1 
4 choice of White Bronze. lt 
| users all over the world. 
i amount you wish to expend. 
Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
Address Dept. A.A. 


is ind 
State the 

















Sell Your Old Rubber and Metals 
For the Highest Prices. 

We buy old rubber, scrap metal, copper bras.. 
lead, etc., in 50 Ib. lots or over, and pay the treigt 
Write for price list. UNITED RUBBE 
METAL CO., 432 W. Broadway, New Yor 





Hidden Name, Priendeb'p, Silk Prime) 
Eavelope ead e!! other bids of CARD 


‘ 5 | of Pinest Cards aod Rigrect Premium Lies, alt for » 
8 coat stampa OG10 CARD COMPANT, CADIZ. Ofc, 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


By F. A. WAUGH, 
Professor of Horticulture and Land- 
scape Gardening Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 








Nothing more striking has occurred in the de 
velopment of agricultural affairs during the ‘ 
decade than the rise of the amateur spirit. Ther 
are now thousands of people to whom farming « 
gardeni: is 2 pastime or a recreation. wang ot! 
ers, while still cultivating the soil for financial Pp 
turns, confess that the money thus earned is th 
smallest reward of their labor. Everywhere ther 
are village gardens, suburban home lots and privat 
estates. The very type and model of all the opera 
tions on all these places ts to be found im the 
garden of dwarf fruit trees. The suburban lot 
which would be crowded with two or three eum 
mon Baldwin apple trees can easily acco ‘> 
forty or fifty dwarf trees bearing apples. pears, 
plume, peaches, nectarines, and the whole let of 
hardy fruits. 3 

ese dwarf trees have a very great advanteg 
further in the fact that they come into bearin: 
very early. One has to wait ten years for fry 
from a common apple tree, while a dwarf tw 
of the same variety will bear in three years, Th 
fruit is also of the highest quality. 

Even in strictly commercial operations the gee: 
trees have their place. They make the 0 
“fillers” for temporary pleniag between permane | 
standard trees in a orchard, and there a: 

commercial orchards of dwarf trees, partic: 
pears, long and favorably known in Ame. 
ica, as ag) haw ed enterprises. 

All these antages are enthusiastically 
‘s new book. What is mo 
+ ~ tolls, in petal. how & 
are to secured. m Dp i 

tion of the trees f Gooarthedi 
ting, pruning, 
work as a whole, is em ! 

i} is fully and~ handsomely if { 
tially — cloth. Ith 125 
inches, h. Price..... rer >) 


fort’) 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. -_ 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 









ADVERTISEMENT | 


5000 BARGAINS IN SASH, DOORS "We 
indows. ‘and Millwork ot Guaranteed Quality." 


"iri, each bo rs = , 


Shipped Direct from America’s Biggest Mill to = 
ners, Carpenters, 


Don’t think of dolng any Repalr Work, or Bullding, whoever you are or wherever you are, until you have sent for our Freé Millwork Catalogue 
W Geeee maior Weer eae Wess 39 eu a: 4 Why Our Millwork is } the Best 


every article we sell to you direct isn te ee Se Seandera of ia ity Onr Mill the best made because—we have the skilled workmen—we 
by the Official Grade adopted Door & Blind 
‘Aasociation of zhe Northwest. Not all M LE eg Tt? that. 
0; 
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ent. of the yiggest Mill in America—the Onl 
turers of Millwork who Sell Direct & to Hi o Uenate, pnd to a.y man who is repairing 
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and to Cop tractors or Builders r panels have a vy on both sides. Panels 
thority orf Millwork Styles. “tt will show ou what you ecial machine of our own invention before the door together, az ar 4 — 
w you “how 1% will look—show you prices 50 nt below your then smeothed with fin: ned sandpaper. every ploce 
a ealer’s we peters uabvered to you safe and promptly, in the of condition to is just as carefully finished as labor and ft 3 can eit. Just writes wrecal for for 
ese. are atl een that we know are true. ‘e are shi 6000 








ireing en! our — bm Free Catalogue so APT can = = of ALY A aan oom save your- 


to men who are re; repairing and building every day in every state in 


in building @ 
You Will SAVE HALF, whether | You Order $5.00 | Worth. or $10, 000 Worth, WHAT A BANKER SAYS ABOUT US 
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